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For the Companion. 


HIS FEMALE RELATION. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In Ergnr CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
Madame’s Plot. 


One could hardly wish for Leila a severer pun- 
ishment of her rash action than these wretched 
moments of shame and fright attending her cap- 
ture. If she could only free herself! But there 
were five or six boys in the group that surrounded 
her—mischief-loving lads who 
had no idea of letting their 
captive go so easily. Town 
boys were considered fair game 


*‘Mademoiselie!”’ 
proof and great surprise. 

| be seen.”’ 

She closed the shutters, lowered and fastened 
the sash, and waited gravely until the girl stood 
before her in proper costume, with drooping head. 
She detested these boy’s garments now, and had 
| not drawn a long breath nor a free one while she 
wore them. 

“Go to vour room now, mademoiselle, and we 
will forget—we! It is happy that I and none 
other beheld. Did you reach the village ?”’ 

Madame smiled as she asked this question. 


“But enter; you will 


The tone expressed mild re- | 


“She expects me to go sneaking down around 
fence-corners and willow-trees like Derrick An- 
drews or some other rebrobate! I shall do noth- 

ling of the sort. When I call on any one, Miss 
| Leila, I'll do it like a gentleman, and not like a 
thief !’’ " 

He paid no attention to the last two pitiful little 
sentences, but gave his anger full vent over the 
first, and her conduct of the night before. He 
had already borne more chafting about his strange 
messenger than his pride could endure patiently, 
and was in no mood for reconciliation. 

Besides, in spite of his resolve not to *bother,” 


| “OQ madame, you are so kind!’’ Leila almost | it had secretly chafed him a good deal to see Leila 


“Oh, I know who she is!"’ rejoined another. 
“She nods to some of ws on the church steps.” 
There was a roguish emphasis on the ws. ‘Is 
that the trouble ?”” 

“Well, partly. She's supposed to be carrying 
on a correspondence with some fellow in the 
Academy. I’m quite sure it isn’t with me.” 

‘*Nor me,” said another. ‘ 

‘‘Nor me,”’ added a third. 

“T tell no tales,’’ said Derrick Andrews, care- 
lessly, as half a dozen pairs of laughing eyes 
were bent on him. One scornful flash caught his 
attention. 


’ 


“Maybe Armstrong knows,’* Andrews went on, 
turning on his side so as to 
face that young gentleman. 
“He seemed to have charge of 





by the Academy cadets. 

“Give us your name, Bub!” 

‘‘What do you take for the 
shakes? Hasn’t he got ‘em, 
though ?” 

‘*What were you doing down 
Seminary way? Good little 
boys haven’t any business on 
that block.” 

*‘Whom are you youngsters 
tormenting ?’’ demanded a new 
voice, which made Leila jump 
with fresh terror. 

«Whew, Cap, mustn’t speak 
sosharp! You nearly sent him 
out of his skin.” 

“He ran against me like a 
thousand of brick, and I in- 
vited him ostop and explain.” 

A resolve born of sheer des- 
peration forced Leila to say, 
“Is Harry Armstrong here ?”’ 

“IT answer to that name,” 
said the new-comer, ‘but I 
don't know you.” 

‘“I—Il’ve got a message for 
you,” said Leila, faintly. There 
was a chorus of ‘“‘Ohs!’’ and 
“Ahs!"’ 

‘That'll hardly go down, my 
friend,’ said Harry. ‘‘Who 
sent your message, and who 
are you, anyway ?”’ 

“Let me tell it to you by 
yourself,’ urged Leila. ‘I 
have one, really!” 

‘He wants to fool you, and then cut and run, 
Cap!”’ cried one of the crowd. 

“He won't cut and run till I’m ready to let 
him,”’ said Harry, grasping Leila’s arm firmly. 
‘“‘Now then,’’ he said, when they had stepped a 
few paces from the others, ‘‘what’s your great 
message? If you're fooling, young man, prepare 
for a shaking.” 

Leila stretched up on tiptoe to reach his ear. 
‘“‘Harry, Harry, help me! It’s Leila!” 

If she had jumped a moment before, Harry 
jumped now. 

“Go on, boys!”’ he called back. 
you.” 

A jesting remonstrance rose from the group. 
‘Come, now, that’s too thin!” 

But Harry was hurrying his cousin rapidly 
toward the village. At a cross-road he turned 
abruptly, and, making a wide circuit, reached 
the Seminary grounds after ten minutes of such 
rapid walking that Leila was almost breathless. 
To a short, sharp question as to how she came 
out, the first word Harry vouchsafed her, she led 
the way around by the rear fence. In a moment 
they stood by the school-room window. Then he 
spoke: 

“Leila Montrose, never, never cut up a caper 
like this again! If you do get into such a disa- 
greeable scrape, don’t dare ask me to help you 
out of it.”’ 

He raised the window, and helped her up to 
the sill. 

The room was suddenly illuminated. Not ten 
feet away stood Mme. D’Armini, with a lamp in 
her hand. 

Harry drew back quickly into the shadow. The 
Frenchwoman did not see his face, but the light 
was reflected from metal buttons, from bars on 
the shoulders, from the gilt band on his cap. 

It was better than madame expected. Just who 
it was did not matter. She turned her lamp and 
her eyes on Leila, who was now white, now red 
with fear and confusion. 








“T'll overtake 


. | 
he 
a Ns 4 7 








LEILA INTERRUPTS THE 


| gasped in fervent gratitude. “But oh no! I 


| never meant to go to the village. It was only to | 


| the stone wall for leaves to show Rachel.” 

“And the young gentleman—Mr. Andrews ?”’ 
| said madame, with a keen look. 

‘No, no, indeed, no!"’ cried Leila. “It was —”’ 
'then she stammered and turned scarlet. ‘That 
| Was—was an accident.’ 

She reached her room without being seen, threw 
the clothes into her trunk, and buried her face in 
the pillows. Would anything ever, ever rub out 
that wretched remembrance ? 
to think of making friends with Harry. 

Leila hated, despised and pitied herself by 
turns, in a passion of humiliation and anger. 

Madame paused at the door of Miss Hender- 


shaking her head, she moved on, muttering, ‘“Not 
yet!” 

Strangely enough, since there were but three 
who knew of this episode, and two would have 
been glad to blot out the very thought of it, a 
rumor of the whole affair was rife through the 
Seminary by the afternoon of the second day, 


| 


culation. Curiously enough, too, it did not reach 

the ears of the teachers, except so vaguely as to 
be deemed a part of Leila’s already known mis- 
conduct. 

The girl herself would have longed for the 
earth to hide her, if she had known the story 
that was passing rapidly from mouth to mouth, 
and of the many curious eyes bent upon the 
girlish ranks, to see that one whose name and 
fame were fast becoming public property. 

It was the general opinion that Rosslyn Semi- 
nary needed a stronger hand at the helm than 
amiable Miss Henderson’s. 

Moses carried the note Leila bribed him to take; 
but a game of marbles having played havoc with 
his memory, the note was not delivered until the 
day after the cousins had met so unpleasantly. 
Harry was at white heat when he read it. 





It was useless now | 


son’s room, as if thoughtful and irresolute. Then, | 


and even in the village, losing nothing by its cir- | 


FEAST. 


| frankly return Andrews’s sly salutations, and to 
hear the comments made. He wondered impa- 
tiently what the teachers could be thinking about 
not to stop it. 


His first impulse was to tear the note into | 


atoms; his next to write to Fred a full account of 
| Leila’s misdeeds, and enclose the note. 
“T don’t suppose I shall get ‘thank you’ for my 
| pains,’’ Harry said to himself, ‘but he ought to 
know. I really wish he would come and take 
| her home before she disgraces the whole family.” 
| rades one Saturday afternoon while he was still in 
| this unamiable temper. Raymond Noble joined 
| them, returning from his weekly visit to his sisters 
| at the Seminary. 
| Got back alive, eh ?’’ said one of the boys, as 
| Raymond dropped down among the group and 
| fell to chewing a blade of grass. 
‘Noble gets thinner every time he goes to the 
Seminary,” said Derrick Andrews, propping his 


| head on his arms to survey the new-comer. ‘The | 


| doctor had better stop these trips, or he’ll have a 
| living skeleton on his hands shortly.” 

As Noble was the heaviest cadet in the Acad- 
emy, the pleasantry set the group laughing, and 
Raymond laughed with the rest. Then the cus- 
tomary questions were asked : 

‘““What’s the news ?” 

‘“‘Anybody send her love to me, Ray ?”’ 

“Plenty sent to go all round, but Ray’s forgot- 
ten which has which.”’ 

“No wonder he’s thin then.” 

“Oh, that'll do!’’ Noble called out. ‘‘News? 
Well, they’re looking for the new principal every 
day now—a Miss Helen Fasson,—and the girls 
are going crazy over her.” 

“Girls are always going crazy over something,”’ 
remarked a budding cynic. ‘What else ?”’ 

“Pretty sharp talk about one of the new pupils 
—Leila Montrose; short curly hair and big gray 
eyes. Looks enough like you, Harry Armstrong, 





by the way, to be your sister.” 


Harry was lying on the grass with several com- | 


her on the train.” 

“Neither do I tell tales, 
especially when there’s noth- 
ing to tell,’’ retorted Harry, 
flushing, and furious with 
Derrick, with Leila, with him- 
self—always himself last when 
there was blame to be given. 

‘There's one thing certain,” 
Raymond said, thoughtfully, 
stretching himself on the grass 

and pulling his cap over his 
eyes to shield them from the 
sun, ‘she doesn’t look happy. 
I noticed her last Sunday. Oh, 
you needn’t laugh! People 
who live in glass houses should- 
n't throw stones. Her eyes 
take up most of her face, and 
she looks as if she had cried 
the color all out of it.” 

Harry wrote to Fred that 
evening a letter which, if Fred 
had ever received it, would 
have brought him to Rosslyn 
as fast as steam could carry 
him; but the letter was not 
sent at once, and when Harry’s 
anger had cooled somewhat, it 
sounded so harsh, even to 
himself, that he hesitated, and 
decided to wait a little, and 
possibly write another letter. 

While he waited he received 
a letter from Fred, and under 
its influence Harry began for 
the first time to have misgiv- 
ings about his own righteous way. It was not 
easy for Fred to speak of his deepest feelings, and 
his letter touched Harry all the more for that. 
He referred to their parting: 
| «It was unkind in me to leave you as I did, 
Harry, on your last visit to Wayside, when you 
| had been badly treated, but I can’t tell you what 
my only sister is to me. I beg your pardon for 
any action of mine that may have offended you, 
and I know Leila, whatever she may say, really 
regrets hers.”’ 

He went on to speak of his anxiety, and asked 

Harry, for the sake of the kinship between them, 
to look after Leila’s welfare. 
‘Her letters are very short,’’ wrote Fred. ‘She 
|says she is well, but from them I know she is 
| often lonely and homesick. You should not 
appeal to me in vain, Harry, however much I 
might have been offended, if our places were 
changed, and your sister needed some one to take 
a brother’s part.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” Harry acknowledged, ‘not 
if she had pulled his hair out by the roots, and 
scalped him into the bargain.’’ 

He had never felt so uncomfortable in his life 
as he felt after reading Fred’s letter. The boast 





of his race was their loyalty to each other. 


“They’ll aye stan’ thegither, Montrose wi’ Montrose.” 


Fred’s letter caused Harry to make up his mind 
to go to Leila on the following Saturday and 
“straighten matters out;’’ but when there is an 
act of kindness to be done or reparation to be 
made, why do we delay? 

Almost at the moment of Harry’s writing the 
first impatient letter, Leila, passing a door which 
was slightly ajar, heard her name uttered. She 
stopped involuntarily, to hear Grace Noble’s gen- 
tle voice say decidedly: ‘Though I am to 
graduate this year, I certainly should not wish to 
return unless she is sent away. One such girl 





lowers the good name of the whole school.” 
It was a full minute before Leila went on, 
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When she did so, her feet seemed weighted with | aglow with roguish thought, and when that young | Meanwhile the object of their terror, though peared during the night from round about the farmers’ 


lead. ‘One such girl lowers the good name of 
the whole school!’’ What had she done that 
could make Grace say so terrible a thing? Dis- 
orderly? Yes, but there were others beside her- 
self who broke the rules. 

Could it be that wretched time when she went 


lady had departed, she nodded, smiling, to her- 
self. 

Moses had a queer experience that afternoon. 
Some one, hidden behind half-closed shutters, 
held a note out to him, bidding him take it to the 
person addressed, and say that ‘‘Miss Montrose 


out in Fred’s clothes? She did not think that she 
had met any one, and how could they know? 
Madame would not tell—she was so kind! 

Leila’s breath came hard and fast. 
eyes partly opened by Grace Noble’s sentence, she 
suddenly realized that scarcely one of the pupils 
known as orderly and studious—the better portion 
of the seminary—noticed her at all. And with 
the exception of madame’s, the faces of the 
teachers, when they met her, were very grave. 

The girl was bewildered and frightened. If | 
there had been any one to talk with her kindly, 
showing where she had erred, and encouraging 
to new resolution and effort, all might have been 
well. Miss Henderson supposed madame was 
doing whatever was possible; madame often spoke | 
of her efforts, with sorrow at their poor success. 

Leila did try hard for a few days to do her 
duty by herself. Be thankful, you who read, if 
careful home training has saved you the sad ex- 
perience of striving to raise yourself in the esteem 
of others after you have once gone down! It 
can be done, but it takes faith, and long and 
earnest striving. How great the help if there is 
eny kindly human soul to aid with sympathy 
and trust! 

Leila had neither the one nor the other at Ross- 
lyn. Periods of effort were followed by seasons | 
of despondency, and hours of sullen irritability | 
by wild flashes of mirth. | 

Madame, hearing an unusual clatter of voices | 
in number ten, moved swiftly through the corri- | 
dor to reprove, but stopped just outside the door 
with a curious air of attention. 

“If I were the Waite boys,” said one indignant 
voice within, ‘I would just climb up the fire 
escape, and cry ‘Shares, girls, shares!’ ’’ 

“Somebody ought to notify Rob and Charley,” 
cried another. ‘They always bring Lil some 
when a box is sent to them, and I’ve never known 
her to return the compliment. Selfish thing! 
She hasn’t invited a soul out of their room, and 
the box was as big as she could carry.” 

*Listen!’’ cried Leila’s voice. ‘‘How will this 
do?’’ And she read: 





“Miss Lilian Waite, by the hand of a friend 

To her brothers so dear, does her compliments send ; 
And remarks that to-night, in north-corner room east, 
At the hour of nine, will be spread quite a feast. 

A word to the wise—there’s a ladder close by, 

You can easily get to the feast if you're spry.” 





“Give that to me, Monte Rosa,” said Rachel, | 
amid the laugh that followed. ‘I must take it | 
down and show it to the girls. A poetess in | 
number ten!”’ 

There was a rustle of dresses. Madame oe] 
treated hastily, and appeared to the emerging | 
group in the door of her room. 

‘Pardon, mesdemoiselles! Physiology, is it 
not? Miss Crary, will you lend me your book, 
since you are at class? Merci.”’ 


errands to the village for the same person before, | 


With her at concealment. 


| over, and break into a cold perspiration at the 





sent it.” Now Moses had gone on surreptitious | 


but she always spoke to him without any attempt 


He went on his way, to be stopped by Mme. 
D’Armini, who stood at a window in another part 
of the building. 

Moses could tell a lie on occasion, and he told 
one now, yet when those steely eyes transfixed 
him, and a peremptory gesture demanded what 
he denied having, he could only hand the note 


same time. The missive was taken from its 
envelope, copied, placed in another which, Moses 
remembered afterward, was already addressed. 
Then, to his surprise, it was returned to him. 

“Take it whither you were told,’’ said the 
Frenchwoman, searching his face with her hard 
black eyes. ‘Say not that I have seen it, so you 
shall escape whipping. Miss Montrose gave it to | 
you?” 

“I don’t know,” Moses said, sulkily; “I 
couldn’t see her. Didn’t sound like her voice.” | 

“Stupid!” murmured madame. Then she said, 
sharply, ‘‘Hasten!”’ 

And the gardener’s boy disappeared like a shot. | 

Miss Travis, coming from a class-room with her 
hands full of papers, found her associate leaning | 
against the window-casing. 

“T am vexed beyond measure,” she said. | 

‘“‘Why, madame, how grave you look! Has 
anything happened ?”’ 

Madame sighed. ‘‘Hélas! I fear—Will you go 
with me to Miss Henderson? I have matter of | 
importance to communicate.” | 

It certainly seemed of importance, judging from | 
the faces of the three as they sat in consultation. | 





| Miss Travis seemed much excited, Miss Hender- 


son anxious and bewildered, and madame serious, 
almost sad. 

‘These secret communications with members 
of Doctor Dunbar’s school have been going on 
ever since she came ?”” 

Madame bowed a sorrowful assent. 

“It is very distressing,” said Miss Henderson, 
nervously fumbling with her eye-glass cord. 

“Tt is very disgraceful,’ said Miss Travis, 
with emphasis; ‘‘out the worst is her going out 
to meet one of them dressed in boys’ clothes. It 
was a mistake not to report her at the time. You 
did not see his face, madame? Andrews, prob- 


| “out West.” 


| convulsed with laughter, had swiftly descended | houses. Locks had never been used in Pineville; 


the ladder—to be caught in a strong grasp, and | windows and doors had always remained unfastened. 
| ’ 


s | > > 1 feeli 
| have a lantern flashed in her face; to hear the | Now, as one after another reported osses, a feeling 
| , : my | of insecurity began to prevail. 
| gardener exclaim, triumphantly, ‘We've got one | ‘‘What on airth be we a-comin’ to?” said Uncle Ira 


| of the young rascals,” and some one else say, | Town, whose farm adjoined Richard Waite’s. “Last 


| No use, my fine fellow, you’re caught! The | night I see that light agin, jest across the brook there. 


squite’ll attend to your case!”’ 
Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


| It flared up fur about twenty seconds, and then went 
| out as sudden as that.” Mr. Town smote his hands 
| together to indicate how quickly the light had disap- 
| peared. “This mornin’ two pound o’ butter was 
er | gone out o’ the suller.” 
| “Beats all!” said the neighbor to whom he was re- 
lating this circumstance. ‘I can’t account for’t. 
Some say it’s ghosts.” 
“Ghosts!’’ said Mr. Town, scornfully. 
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«*Taint no 
Now is the full, delicious splendor of the spring, 


he grace and glory of a perfect day ; ghosts. Ghosts don’t walk off with butter ’n’ eggs 
The veriest human clod hears angels wpperins |’n’ pies. They haint no use fur ’em, as I knows on. 
When heaven embraces earth, and it is May. 


| It’s two-legged ghosts, that’s what I say! An’ if 
| there aint no one else in this town with spunk enough 
to find out who’s playin’ these pranks, I’m goin’ to 
find out myself.” 

Several of the housewives in the neighborhood 
were annoyed that the thief should seem to be partial 
to Aunt Nancy Town’s cooking; it seemed like a re- 
flection on their own skill. They consoled themselves 
with the assurance that the preference shown Aunt 
Nancy was due to the fact that Mr. Town’s cellar, 
where she kept her provisions, was never locked. 

Allen Waite had long desired an opportunity to 
This disposition on the part of their | exercise his detective ability in earnest, and here was 
son alarmed his parents, who, well along in years, | the very chance. He resolved to discover the thief, 
had hoped that Allen would remain at home and be | and photograph him in the very act of pillaging Mr. 
the comfort of their old age. | Town’s cellar. To show a picture of the fellow with 

But Allen grew more and more discontented, com- | the stolen articles in his possession—that would be 
plaining that the place was dull, that he had no amuse- | detective work indeed. 
ments, and nothing to occupy his mind. He cared| He was the more desirous of doing this because 
nothing for farm work; he showed a tendency toward | there was a dispute of long standing between the 
the investigation of subjects of a scientific nature, | Waites and Towns, growing out of an unsettled 
but did not pursue any one thing long. | boundary between their farms. He would prove that 

In their perplexity about the boy, his parents con- | personal feeling did not in the least interfere with his 
sulted Mrs. Waite’s brother, Ozias Walker, who was | Official duties. He began to hang about Mr. Town’s 
in business in Boston, and who had the reputation of | place after nightfall, with his camera under his arm. 
being a very wise man. He was not skilful in concealing himself, and his 

‘Keep the boy contented by making home pleasant | proceedings soon attracted attention. 
for him,” said Ozias Walker. “Get him everything | ‘What on airth’s that Waite boy prowlin’ ’round 
he wants—you can afford it. Amuse him at home, | with that box under his arm for?” said Mr. Town, 
and he won’t want to leave you. Above all, don’t let | who several times had seen Allen dodging behind the 
him come to the city.” shrubbery about his house. 

This programme promised to be expensive, but al- | Allen had not prosecuted his amateur detective 
though Richard Waite sometimes grumbled, he would | work long before he made a discovery which caused 
have spent his last dollar to keep his son at home. _| him to hope that he would be able soon to photograph 

Allen was not slow to take advantage of his uncle’s } the thief. One night, while he was watching Ira 
advice, and the advertising columns of the Boston | Town’s house, he saw William Norman skulking 
newspaper to which his father subscribed were about, evidently anxious to keep out of sight. 
eagerly scanned for something likely to furnish him| For years the Normans had borne a bad reputation 
amusement. His present ambition was to own «| in Pineville. They lived on a small farm on the side 
photographic apparatus. |of Blue Hill. It was a rocky little place, and the 

“Be you obleeged to hev this?” asked his father, | Normans were said to be very poor. Before the Civil 
doubtfully. | War there had been five brothers, sons of old Grand- 


Minna C. SMITH. 
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AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


Allen Waite was the only son of a thriving Ver- 
mont farmer. He was a bright boy, sixteen years 
old, and was becoming restless and discontented. He 
longed to leave the Vermont farm and try his fortune 
in the city, or in that vague world of sudden fortunes 











“Yes, father, I must have it,” said Allen. He knew 
it was only necessary for him to exhibit firmness. 

The old man sighed resignedly. ~ 

“Well, I wish them fellers down to Boston would 





ably; he hasn't an atom of, principle. I wonder 
Doctor Dunbar is so blind to the real character of 
that young man.” 

“You have talked with her, madame, and 
shown her to what such actions must lead ?”’ the 
acting-principal inquired, anxiously. 

Mme. D’Armini clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes. ‘‘Hélas! the counsels, the entreaties, 
the tears! I implore, I conceal, till for the good 


«There, I believe I left that jingle of Leila’s in of others I must speak.”’ 


it,’’ said Rachel, stopping when half-way down 
the stairs. ‘And it will let the cat entirely out 


“This note’’-—Miss Henderson referred to the 
copy in her hand—‘why not have taken it at once 





of the bag! Well, I don’t much care. Lil’s so | from Moses, and prevented the scandal of a visit 


dreadfully selfish.” 

Behold madame in her room, thoughtfully ex- 
amining the “jingle.” Behold madame, with pen 
and paper, carefully tracing the foolish words. 
Save for the difference between pen and pencil, 
one would say the same hand made both scrawl 
and copy. 

For ‘Lilian Waite’’ in pencil, madame’s pen 
traces ‘‘Leila Montrose.’’ ‘“‘To her brothers so 
dear,”” now reads in ink, ‘To the hungry and 
brave.” 

Madame read it’ over and smiled. She had 
made of it a plain invitation to scale the walls 
and participate in a feast; an invitation from 
Leila to—whom ? 

“Ca en sera la fin,” she said; “this will be the 
end of it!’’ Then she folded the traced sheet, 
and hesitated. 

But not long. She had not watched Leila 
keenly for weeks without knowing where her real 


interest lay. The salutations exchanged with Der- | 


rick Andrews did not blind her at all. Madame 
would rather it had been Derrick—she knew his 
reputation. As it was, after a moment’s consulta- 
tion of Professor Dunbar’s catalogue of students, 
the address read : 

“H. R. Armstrong.” 

Madame made two great mistakes. 
in the character of ‘‘H. R. Armstrong.” 

The note completed, she dropped the pencilled 
scrap at the door of number ten, and presently 
Rachel tapped at hers. 

Madame returned the book with thanks. 

‘Miss Montrose,’’ she said, apparently not 
noticing Rachel’s furtive search through the 
leaves, ‘“‘does not array herself in the clothes of 
her brother since ?”’ 

“The clothes of her brother,” responded Miss 
Crary, yielding to the temptation to be a little 
impertinent, ‘‘have not since appeared.”’ 


One was 


motion, if she had appeared from closet or at 
window to the other demoiselles! I have expect 
to hear shrieks. But mademoiselle have re- 
frained.” 

Glancing up, madame caught Rachel's eyes 


from those reckless lads ?”’ 
Madame looked up humbly. . 
| ‘Perhaps I do wrong, but I think those who 
| disturb both schools will then be caught, and it 
shall be proof that we need to make an example. 
| Mr. Ormsby cannot then say we were too severe.”’ 
| ‘Very true,’’ Miss Travis said, with energy. 
| At the same moment, in number ten, Rachel 
was eagerly urging Leila to an attempt from 
which the latter seemed to shrink. 

“Tt would be such fun. Think of Lilian Waite 
opening that big mouth for a bite, and scream- 
ing instead !"” 

Leila laughed, but grew sober. ‘But, Rachel, I 
hate the things! I don’t feel as if I ever wanted 
to see them again.”’ 

‘“‘What’s changed you all at once? You could 
do it soeasily! There’s the fire-escape right by 
the window. Think of the screaming and tum- 
bling in every direction. Oh, I’d give sixpence 
to see it!" 
| ‘Why don’t you go yourself?’’ Leila asked, 

shortly. : 

**I—I couldn't climb a ladder to save myself. 
| And you could be down like a flash. I'd wait 
|for you with your clothes in the school-room. 

Where's all your spunk, Monte Rosa ?”’ 








quit inventin’ their new-fangled notions. Fust it 
was a gun that loaded itself; then it was a bicycle 
that scurt Widder Brown’s cow into a fit fust time 
she saw it, an’ now it’s some kind of a photygraph 
apparatus that'll take pictures in less ’n a second, an’ 
take ’em in the dark, too. Beats all what things 
they be a-gittin’ up nowadays! And they aint ary 
one on ’em but what you seem to want.” 

“Land sakes!” said his mother. ‘Let the boy hev 
it. You know what Brother Ozias said,” she added, 
warningly. 

“That’s so,” said Mr. Waite, “but I sha'h’t be a 
mite surprised if we come to the poor-farm, if them 
fellers down to Boston keep on inventin’.”’ 

Like many boys, Allen was very fond of detective 
stories, and read many of them. Fired by some of 
the wonderful deeds performed by the heroes of these 
tales, he conceived an ambition to become a detective, 
and for that purpose joined a “detective bureau” 
advertised in one of the newspapers. 

For the sum of five dollars he became a member, 
and received an imposing document appointing him 
to the position, together with a brass badge which he 
wore on his breast under his coat, proudly imagining 
the sensation that would be caused among the people 
of the quiet village if it should be known that they 
had a full-fledged detective among them. 

Now there was next to nothing to detect in Pine- 
ville. No more law-abiding community existed. The 
worst crime that had been committed for some time 
was the fishing of a trout stream contrary to law. 
But this scarcity of criminals did not deter Allen 
from imagining that he was a detective, and seeking 
every means to surround himself with all the appar- 
atus of the business. 

He resolved to have a detective camera—one that 
he could flash upon evil-doers, and with which he 
could photograph them in the act of committing 
crime. Of course he already possessed several dark 
lanterns and a pair of handcuffs. 

After much correspondence and the examination of 
many circulars, he decided to purchase an instrument 
made to resemble a small square leather box, which 
could be carried under the arm. It would not only 
take pictures during the day, but by means of a flash- 


| Where was it—the “spunk” that should have | i8ht could be used at night as well. 


held her firm against Rachel's teasing—against 


| doing what had already brought her so much 
humiliation ? 


At half-past nine the northeast corner room was 


| the scene of subdued enjoyment. 


| been obeyed. 


One of the inmates was squeezing lemons into 
the water-pitcher, another slicing cake, and the | 
hostess about to taste a tart, when the shutters 

“My faith!’ said madame, pleasantly disre- suddenly flew apart, the sash rose up swiftly, and | ness of the night, here and there, began to puzzle the | 
garding the mockery. ‘What tumult, what com- | there, on the window-sill, kneeled the figure of a | People of Pineville. 


boy. 


The screaming that followed must have satis- 
The feast was forgotten, and 
the terrified participants tumbled over one another 


fied even Rachel. 


in their haste to reach the corridor. 


Allen was delighted with this apparatus. He en- 
joined strict secrecy upon his parents, for his occu- 
| pation would be gone if the neighbors generally knew 
the character of his business. He obtained pictures 
of several of his neighbors, who were quite uncon- 





The transom | scious that they were figuring in a sort of rogues’ 
was covered with a heavy shawl, and paper gallery which Allen was forming in his room, and | 
stuffed in the keyhole so that the ten o’clock bell, | which included some of the solid citizens of the vil- 
which meant “lights out,” should seem to have | age. Even the deacons of the church and the minis- 


ter himself adorned this collection. 

“There’s nothing against them yet,” thought Allen, 
“that I know of, but it’s well to have their pictures. 
No knowing what will turn up.” 


There were many conjectures 

{as to the origin of this mysterious phenomenon. 

Ghost-stories became plentiful, and timid people 

began to fear to go out at night. It was Allen using 
his camera. 

About this time a series of petty depredations be- 

| gan to disturb the community. Small articles disap. 


Presently the sudden flashing of a light in the dark- | 


father Norman, who were the terror of the whole 
country. Four of these brothers had been killed in 
the war, and one of them, Bill, had returned with a 
wife—a dark, strange-looking woman, a native of the 
West Indies. 

Bill Norman had since died, leaving two sons— 
young Bill and Augustine. Bill, the elder, was a 
simple, well-meaning and industrious fellow, who 
lived for nothing but to serve his idle but good-look- 
ing brother Augustine, and worked day and night 
that Augustine might have leisure. 

When Allen saw Bill Norman lurking near Mr. 
Town’s house, he was quite sure he was on the track 
of the thief, especially as Bill’s movements were 
highly suspicious. He remembered the stories he 
had heard about the Norman family. True, Bill 
Norman bore a good reputation, but Allen remem- 
bered the maxim of his favorite detective hero, “Al- 
ways suspect everybody.” 

Allen was much excited, and followed Norman’s 
movements as he slipped nearer and nearer Mr. 
Town’s place. He made his camera ready, but the 
flash refused to work, and Norman escaped him. 

The detective himself, however, was observed by 
Mr. Town, who was much surprised to see the boy 
dodging about as though anxious to avoid being seen. 
Mr. Town discovered next morning that his cellar 
had been entered again during the night, and a small 
cheese taken. Then Mr. Town looked grave. 

“It can’t be possible,” he said, “that that boy of 
Waite’s is takin’ these things! What on airth can he 
want with our victuals? I never heerd that Waite’s 
folks was short o’ supplies.” 

“Well, Ido’ know,” said Aunt Nancy. “Mis’ Waite 
aint much of a cook, an’ mebbe the boy’s hankerin’ 
for suthin decent to eat.” 

“Sho!” said Mr. Town; “’taint that. It’s the 
innard wickedness workin’ out, as it does in all 
human natur’. We are all desper’tly wicked, an’ 
Dick Waite allus has tried to cheat me about that 
line fence.” 

Notwithstanding the loss, Aunt Nancy felt quite 
pleased by the evident preference for her eatables. 
“Whoever they be,”’ she said, complacently, ‘‘they 
know good victuals an’ where to git ’em.” 

Mr. Town revealed to no one but his wife his sus- 
picions that Allen was the thief, but he resolved to 
keep a good lookout and make an example of the boy 
when he caught him. 

“You better go over to Waite’s an’ tell ’em what 
their boy’s up to,” said Aunt Nancy, “an’ let them 
deal with him.” 

“No,” said Mr. Town, “I'll deal with him myself. 
Dick Waite wouldn’t believe nothin’ agin the boy if 
he was told a hundred times. He’s the obstinatest 
critter I ever see. I’ve told him a hundred times he’s 
wrong about that line, but he won’t believe me. And 
he wouldn’t believe me now. But Ill show him he’s 
liable to be wrong once in a while! I°ll larn the boy 
a lesson ’t he won’t forgit tbe rest of his born days!” 

Mr. Town’s premises were Dot molested again for 
several weeks, although several small depredations 
were committed in other parts of the town. Allen 
continued to take his photographs by the flash-light, 
and enjoyed the consternation caused by these mys- 
terious lights. One night he crept upon a party of 
boys who were about to make a raid on the Widow 
| Brown’s melon patch, and set off the flash just as 
| they were entering the enclosure. In order to heighten 
the effect he wore a mask. 

The result was all he could wish. The place sud 
denly lighted up by an unearthly glare, together with 
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a grotesque figure pointing some deadly instrument 
at them, so frightened the boys that they ran scream- 
ing, pellmell, in all directions. 

As well as his many other duties as Pineville’s 
detective would permit, Allen maintained a close 
watch on Bill Norman. One evening he noticed 
Norman loitering about in a manner which he con- 
sidered highly suspicious. He got out his camera 
and followed. Norman appeared to be looking for 


some one, probably a confederate, for from time to | 


time he glanced cautiously about. 

Allen felt sure that this time he would be able to 
photograph him in the very act of appropriating 
Aunt Nancy’s good things. 
which Allen felt would place him high in the ranks 
of “the profession.” 

By and by he saw Norman moving cautiously in 
the direction of Mr. Town’s house. Allen’s heart 
beat fast as he followed. Here was real detective 


work at last. There was no moon, but the stars were | 


unobseured. Mr. ‘T'own’s house was dark and quiet. 
Evidently the family had retired for the night. 
man secreted himself behind a clump of currant 
bushes, and appeared to be waiting for something. 
Allen crawled cautiously near him, and waited also. 

Mr. Town had been keeping watch night after 
night until, as he expressed it, he was “almost beat 
out.” On this night Aunt Nancy had begged him to 
go to bed, but he stoutly refused. 

“ll ketch that boy an’ scare him so bad he’ll 
quit his tricks,” Mr. Town said. “If you want to 
break a young puppy of bad tricks, you must take 
putty ha’sh measures with him. I'll amuse him if I 
ketch him round here agin!” 

Mr. Town loaded his shot-gun with small shot and 
took up his station in the wood-shed, where he could 
command a view of the entrance to his cellar. He 
did not intend to shoot Allen; he,proposed to fire 
the gun to frighten the boy, and then capture him. 
Then Mr. Town had his horsewhip at hand, with 
which he intended to administer correction. 

“I rather think the combination will save the boy 
from the downward path, by the time I git through 
with him,” said Mr. Town, confidently. 

But Mr. Town had watched so often and so late 
that he was thoroughly tired, and soon fell asleep in 
his chair with the gun across his knees. 

In the meantime Allen was so intently watching 
Norman that he did not see another person carefully 
approach the house from the opposite direction. 
Norman evidently saw this person, for he started 
forward as if to intercept him, but the figure disap- 
peared within the cellar before he could join him. 

Norman stopped a moment, evidently at a loss how 
to proceed, but soon started forward again, followed 


by Allen, who was now greatly excited. He intended | 


to allow the thief to go into the cellar, and to photo- 


graph him just as he was emerging, loaded with | 


plunder. 

Norman waited a moment at the door, with Allen 
close behind him with his camera and flash-light 
ready. For fully a minute Allen stood thus, waiting 
for Norman to proceed, his excitement growing 
greater every moment. 

How it happened he could not tell, but by accident 
he set off his flash-light before he intended. The 
bright glare lighted up the place brilliantly. Bill 


Norman sprang to one side and stood staring stupidly, | 


badly frightened. 

By this time Ira Town woke, and, confused by the 
light, bewildered and frightened, he raised his gun 
and fired. There was a scream, and Allen fell, drop- 
ping his camera and light. In a moment all was 
dark. Mr. Town hastily lighted a lantern and ran 


out. He found Allen supported in the arms of Bill | has a more heroic history. Pablo’s father was one | 
of the thirty Mexican men who came from the Rio 
| Grande with their families in the year 1800, and 
| founded their little town, seventy-five miles west of 
any other settlement, and in the very midst of the 


Norman and groaning and crying. The charge of 
shot had taken’ effect in his legs, and the wound, 
though not dangerous, was very painful. 

“I didn’t mean to shoot ye, Allen, but ye hadn’t 
ought to be breakin’ into folks’ houses at night! I 
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and exhibited it to several persons in the justice’s | 


| office. Augustine soon heard of the affair, and next 
day was missing from Pineville. He left behind him 
the following note: 

“The photograph is right. 
Bill was watching out to try to stop me, but 1 was 
bound to have something good to eat once in a while. 
Good-by; you’ll never see my face and eyes again.” 

“Well, the boy knew where to come when he 
wanted good victuals,” said Aunt Nancy, with a sat- 


isfied air. H. C. STICKNEY. 
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This would be a triumph | 


For the Companion. 


PABLO APODECA’S BEAR. 


Pablo Apodeca was one of the strongest men im 
New Mexico in his day. That was thirty years ago, 
but still, in the quaint little Mexican towns, if you 
join the lazy groups squatted against the brown adobe 
walls, smoking their corn-husk cigarettes, and ask 
| the old men who is the strongest wrestler among 
| them, they will say: 
| “Whoknows? Juan can knock down a horse with 
| his fist, and Domingo can carry the heaviest cross of 
the Penitentes all day; but you ought to have known 
| Pablo Apodeca! He was the strongest man that ever 
| was. May God give his soul rest!” 
| If Pablo could have been seen in Boston or New 
| York, the whole police force of the city hardly would 

have sufficed to keep a mob of astonished boys from 
| following in his wake 
| whenever he went upon 
|the street, for they 
| hever saw such a queer 
| sight as he would have 
| presented. 

| A short, heavy man 

whose long black hair 
j}and bushy beard hid 
| his great neck so that 
| his head seemed grown 
fast to his shoulders; a 
chest like a barrel, and 
legs so bowed that his 
friends used to say that 
he could not hold his 
baby in his lap without 
letting it fall through; 
a big Mexican blanket 
falling nearly to his 
knees on all sides, and 
with his head stuck 
| through a hole in the 
middle of it; flapping 
|pantaloons of rough 
cloth, and feet covered 
| with clumsy teguas—he 
| certainly was a queer 
| object. 
| When he thrust out 
| his arms from under the 
blanket and rolled up 
his sleeves,—as he was 
rather fond of doing,— 
| the full, blue veins stood 
out like knotted whip- 
cords over great gnarls 
anc lumps of muscle. 

Vablo lived in Cebol- 
leta, one of the tiniest 
towns in New Mexico; 
| but small as it is, none 


| 


| murderous Navajoes. 


| 


It was me who did it. | 





One time when the Navajoes were quiet, Pablo 
| took it into his head to stroll over the mountain to 
| the newer village of San Mateo, and to take his old- 
| est boy with him. 

Few American boys of twelve years would have 
enjoyed tramping twenty-two miles over that fear- 
fully rough and steep footpath, but Pablito, besides 
being delighted with the rare chance to go anywhere 

with the father of whom he was so proud, was a 
| sturdy boy, and not easily tired. 

| It was a cool, fresh day in May—May days in Cebol- 
| leta, over seven thousand feet above the sea-level, 
| are always cool—and Pablo and Pablito were in great 
| spirits as they climbed the steep, winding path up 
the mesa or table-land. Pablo was in the prime of 
his strength. 

Up, up they climbed. The gnarled cedars gave 
place to noble pines. Though the sun was at its 
| height, the air was growing cooler; and upon the 
| giant peak at their right they could see the vast white 

drifts which would lie there until the earlier heat of 
July. The path was fearfully rugged. It wound 
around enormous boulders, dived into dark ravines, 
| and struggled up precipitous banks. 
| A needle-pointed dagger of the soaproot went 
| through Pablito’s clumsy tegua and deep into his 
| foot; but his herculean father took him upon his 
| back as if he had been a feather, and strode on. 
| They were passing the brink of a great bluff, nearly 
| three hundred feet high and very precipitous, when 
| a turn in the narrow path brought them face to face 
with a young grizzly bear cub. Pablo dropped Pablito 
























PABLO 


ATTACKED BY THE BEAR. 


gently from his back, and gave him the ponderous 
musket, which he could hardly hold up. 

“Hold, my boy,” said Pablo, “and I will tie that 
cub so that we may get him when we come back. 
He is young enough to tame.” 

Pulling two strong buckskin thongs from his bolsa, 


251 


fully, and half-stunned him. His great strength was 
almost gone, and he could no longer strain himself 
to such close quarters as to escape the bear’s jaws. 
He was lying on his back, feebly fighting the animal 
off with his right arm. The left had been crushed 
by the bear’s jaws, and lay twisted beside him. 
Above him was the enraged animal, her jaws drip- 
ping blood, and her wicked little eyes snapping like 
firebrands. 

“My boy!” Pablo called, in a faint, ghostly voice 
the boy hardly knew. ‘Shoot! Shoot!” 

“But I am afraid of shooting you! I don’t know 
how!” shrieked Pablito, sobbing. The light weapons 
of to-day were unknown then, and Pablito had never 
fired a gun in his life. 

“Don’t mind me. Put the muzzle to her side and 
fire,’ came Pablo’s answer, so faintly it could just 
be heard. With a mighty effort of the will he struck 
the bear a blow on the nose that made her snort with 
pain—to distract her attention from the boy. 

Pablito was trembling and sobbing, but he pulled 
back the heavy hammer, lifted the muzzle painfully, 
held it forward till it touched the shaggy fur, and 
pulled the trigger. 

The bear lurched heavily forward, bit a great 
mouthful out of the earth, struggled a few minutes, 
and then lay motionless. The ounce ball had passed 
through her heart and also through Pablo’s right 
thigh. 

Pablito ran madly down the long mountain-side 
for help; and soon a score of rough men hastened to 
the spot, and carried Pablo home on a rude litter of 

boughs. For weeks the herb-wise old women 
who helped Juanita to care for him were often in 
doubt whether that faint pulse had not stopped. 
And then his iron constitution asserted itself. 
The pulse grew stronger, the yawning cavities in 
face and chest began to close; and at last Pablo 


| Apodeca was a well man. 


But when, for the first time, he hobbled out- 
side his own door, the neighboring children fled 
in terror at the sight of the scarred, disfigured 
face that had been so strong and ruddy. His 
nose was gone; his cheeks and chin and forehead 
were robbed of their covering. 

Pablo never wrestled again, though he lived 





for several years longer. But his fame still 
lasts. And if you were to happen into Cebol- 
leta of a summer’s evening you might see 
Pablito—now grown to manhood—telling a 
black-eyed boy “about your grandfather, 
and the time I killed my first bear.” 
CHARLES F,. LUMMIS. 
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For the Companion. 


HUMBUGS. 


It seems hardly possible, in these 
days of wide-spread education, that 
any one can be found who believes in 
the mermaid and other “humbugs”’ of 
this class, yet many people do still 
believe in them. 

Some months ago, when strolling 
through the Mexican quarter of Los 
Angeles, Cal., I came upon a tent 
bearing the sign: 

“THE MONSTER OF THE SEA.” 


Having a particular liking for mon- 
sters of all kinds, I paid the admission 
fee of ten cents and went in. 

In the centre of the tent, upon a large cart, rested 
a fish about thirty-five feet in length, a magnificent 
specimen known to science as Cetorhinus maximus, 
or basking- or bone-shark. In its natural state this 
fish is almost toothless, for the teeth are very fine, 
and there is an array of whalebone-like fringes upon 


hope this’ll be a lesson to you,” said Mr. Town. 


They built a strong stone wall, ten feet high, all | 
“I wasn’t breaking into any one’s house,” said | 


around the few houses, and had but one gate thereto | 
Allen, indignantly. He felt that it was adding insult | —a clumsy but lasting affair of thick planks hewn 
to injury to accuse the detective of being the thief. _ | from the trunk of an enormous pine. Several times 
“Then what was ye up to, prowlin’ round here? | the hamlet was besieged by Indians, but the brave 
Was ye tryin’ to set things afire with that thing?” | people behind their stout ramparts held the savages | 
Allen explained, as well as he could in his pain, the | at bay. | 
latest detective device, and declared his belief that it It required brave people to hold such a place. For | 
was a failure. more than half a century the little town rarely knew 
‘An’ what be you a-doin’ here?” said Mr. Town to | a month of peace, and in 1850 the very bravest and 
Norman. “Be you a-tryin’ to detect the thief too? | best of its soldiers were massacred in their sleep at | 
Seems to me to be more detectives round than | San Miguel by the Apaches; but the survivors re- 
thieves.” | mained at their post, and Cebolleta still dreams away 
Norman refused to offer any explanation of his | on the rugged flank of Mt. San Mateo, the ruins of 
presence. He became confused when Mr. Town | its old wall crumbling around it. 
questioned him sharply, and cut the matter short by| It was among such scenes of danger that Pablo 
taking Allen in his arms and carrying him home. | grew up, in company with a little company of other 
“If this is what the detective business comes to, I | self-reliant young Mexicans. It would have been 
aint a-goin’ to have no more of it,” said Mr. Waite. | hard to tell who was bravest, but as to strength, there 
Allen fully concurred in his judgment. | was no question. Pablo could lift more and carry 
The doctor was called and carefully picked out a | more than any other man in the town, and when it 
number of shot from Allen’s legs, remarking that it came to wrestling, no one cared to try his skill twice. 


he rushed upon the cub, threw it, and began to knot 
its four clumsy paws together. The cub scratched 
and snapped like a little fiend, but Pablo’s gigantic 
strength enabled him to draw up the knots, which he 
wet with his mouth, that they might tighten as they 
dried. 

But he had not tied the young grizzly’s mouth, and 
from those little long jaws there issued a steady 
shriek. It is one of the strangest sounds in nature, 
the yelling of an enraged bear-cub—a grotesque mix- 
ture of pig-squeal, hoarse steam-whistle, sputter and 
bark. | 

Other ears heard it than Pablo’s and Pablito’s. 
Suddenly the boy screamed, “La osa! La osa!” 
There was a great scuffling in the gravel around the 
point. 

Before Pablo could stand straight, the huge old 
mother-bear had dealt him a cuff on the back of the 
neck that sent him spinning. He was up again like 
a cat, dazed but undismayed, and in a flash the shaggy 
monster was again upon him, but now face to face. 

There was no time to run; and Pablo could not get | 


the gills, through which the almost microscopic food 
is strained. 

In point of fact, it was a gigantic but helpless mon- 
ster, which, for exhibition, had been stuffed out of 
all likeness to its living self. Its throat and mouth 
were stretched to enormous dimensions, so that it 
appeared quite capable of swallowing more than one 
man. The toothless jaws were fitted with the teeth 
of a large shark, and in the upper jaw had been 
placed two large tusks, evidently taken from some 
cetacean or whale. 

The interior of the mouth was painted red, and, all 
in all, the “great sea monster” was well calculated to 
inspire terror in the hearts of the credulous public. 

The showman, or “professor,” was just beginning, 
as I entered, a description of the fish, and an account 
of its capture, and probably the most of those who 
listened believed the marvellous story he told. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I like to talk 
to an intelligent and cultivated audience what appre- 
ciates the noble facts of science. A scientific man is 








would probably be several weeks before the boy 
would be able to walk again. 

Bill Norman was arrested and held for trial. Peo- 
ple had no doubt that he was the thief. All the old 
stories about the Normans were revived, and every- 
body seemed to be glad that one of the family had 
been caught and would be “made an example of.” 
Bill Norman’s good record was forgotten, and nothing 
was remembered but his family’s misdeeds. Norman 
when questioned maintained an obstinate silence. 

The court convened and Norman’s case was about 
to come up for trial. Allen’s legs were rapidly recov- 
ering when he resolved to develop the picture which 
was in the camera, and which had not been disturbed 
since the accident. 

The picture, when developed, was a good one, per- 
fectly clear and well defined. There was the side of 
Ira Town’s house, with the cellar door, and, emerging 


from it with one of Aunt Nancy’s Dolled hams in his | Mexican girl, after her father had kept him at work 
arms, was Augustine Norman. The figure of Bill | in dangerous expeditions for a whole year to see if 
Norman was seen indistinctly at one side of the pict- | he was as industrious as he was strong. They lived | 


ure, staring stupidly at the scene. 


‘See here!” cried Allen; “Bill Norman wasn’t the | sheep, while Juanita carded the wool, wove homely | 


thief!” 
“Couldn’t hev been anybody else,” said his father. 
“Photographs never lie. That isn’t Bill coming 
out of the cellar door. It’s Augustine!” 
Mr. Waite took the photograph and examined it. 
“That’s Augustine Norman, sure enough.” 


Mr. Waite took the photograph to the justice of | with whom Pablo—good-natured as such strong men | 


the peace who had committed Bill Norman for trial, 


| By the time he was a mature man, Pablo’s name was 


| a proverb throughout New Mexico. 


harder. When he was thirty years of age he used to 

catch a five-year-old steer by the horns, and hold the 

| great brute so firmly that it seemed as if lashed to 
| some mighty oak. 

Strength is a quality that always commands admira- 

| tion, and, rightly used, ought also to command re- 


spect; but Pablo came to have too much strength for 


either, for it was not the strength which was at fault, 
| but rather Pablo’s own ignorance how to use it 
| wisely. From never meeting an opponent that he 
could not conquer, he came to believe that nothing 
could stand against him. 

In his young manhood Pablo married a pretty 


| together happily. Pablo tended his little flock of 
| but durable blankets, carpets and clothing, and at- 

tended to her other household duties. 

| As the years went by the little household grew. If 

| you could have stepped into the small plaza, or 
square, on which all the houses of Cebolleta faced, 
you might have seen a trio of strong, healthy boys, 


| generally are—sometimes took a rough romp. 


The simple food he ate and the rugged outdoor life 
| he led kept his knotted muscles growing larger and 


| his own good. That .is hardly a fair way to put it, 


his musket, so, with the instinct of the practised 
wrestler, he ducked and caught a grip in the bear’s 
rough fur. He hugged her in a grip that might have | 
killed an ordinary man—he was himself so close that 
the bear could not strike him—and kept his head well 
down out of reach of the creature’s great jaws. 
| I fancy the bear was surprised by this unusual state 
of affairs, but she kept her thoughts to herself. 
Throwing her huge, short “arms” around Pablo, she 
returned his hug with interest. He had grappled the | 
strongest men scores of times, but never had he felt | 
such a pressure as that. It seemed to be crushing | 
| his life out. But presence of mind did not fail him. | 
He put forth his gigantic strength, swayed his huge | 
| foe from side to side, and tried to trip her. But the | 
odds of weight—and they were fearful odds—were | 
against him, and he found his breath failing under | 
his own enormous efforts and that superhuman hug. | 

Still he struggled on, until, suddenly overstepping | 
the narrow battle-field, the man and bear went rolling 
down the precipitous bluff, locked in deadly embrace. | 

Pablito had watched the fight with breathless inter- 
est, and with firm faith in the triumph of his father. 
But now he was horror-stricken; and forgetting his 
pierced foot, he dashed down the hill, still hugging 
the musket with both arms. 

He tumbled headlong, cutting himself on the sharp 
rocks, but bounced up again like a rubber ball, and 
dashed on. 

Pablo and the bear had stopped rolling. The three 
hundred feet of tumble had cut Pablo’s head fear- 





| it as a joke or be offended. 
| Well, sir, you’re the first one that’s tumbled to 


lost when he has to talk to people that don’t know 
anything. This monster, ladies and gentlemen, was 
caught in the Sandwich Islands. 

“You all are familiar with the great submerged 
crater there,—Killobanga,—where the bottom has 
never been sounded. In fact, this body of water is 
the only one left of the old cretaceous time of zeology, 
and for the last two hundred years the natives have 
known that in its depths existed an enormous shark 
or man-eater. 

“Generations of men have tried to catch it, and it 
is only within the present year, when the crater be- 
came active and the monster was scalded to death, 
that it was possible to take it. It was secured by 
this exhibition at an enormous expense. 

“Please notice the two tusks. There was a com- 
plete row of them, but the others were lost in taking 
the animal. It is estimated, ladies and gentlemen, 
that this fish is several hundred years old. It has 
devoured many people, and is the last survivor of 
that gigantic race of sharks that lived in the great 
cretaceous age.” 

Judging from the admiring and wondering remarks 
I heard, I was the only person in the audience who 
doubted the tale. When I approached the proprie- 
tor and, pointing to the tusks, laughingly asked him 
who his dentist was, he did not know whether to take 
Presently he remarked, 


it; don’t give it away.” 


I attempted to remonstrate with the man, pointing 
out that the fish was in reality wonderful enough 
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without a red throat, saw-like teeth, from another | its ‘‘sting”’ 


shark, and whales’ teeth or tusks; but he ‘“‘begged 
to differ with me,’’ on the ground that the public 
wanted something out of the ordinary run, and 
was bound to be humbugged. 

As it happened, I knew the history of this very 
fish, having corresponded with its captors at the 
time it was taken. 
It swam into the 
harbor of Monterey 
morning and 
became entangled in 
some fishing nets. 
As it was quite sure 
to destroy the nets 
if let alone, it 


one 


&);, 


- ihe 
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was harpooned 
and killed. It made 

a most vigorous re- 
sistance, and, being 
more than twice the 
length of the boat in 
which its captors ap- 


proached it, almost 
overturned the boat. 
A young fisherman 


boldly leaped upon the creature’s back, 
and the big fish carried him ten or twelve 
feet along the surface. 

The fish was towed to the shore, the 
skin taken to San Francisco and stuffed, 
and, with supplementary tusks and 
teeth, launched upon the credulous pub- 
lic as the last survivor of the cretaceous 
fishes. 

It seems impossible that there should 
be an intelligent person who believes 
in the mermaid; yet such persons have asked me 
if the mermaid was really a myth. 

On the beach at Santa Monica, Southern Cali- 
fornia, I saw one afternoon, in about an hour, no 
fewer than two hundred true believers in the | 
mermaid, if their remarks were a sufficient in- 
dication. 
ground, lay the ‘‘mermaid.’’ Visitors were 
required to ascend a small flight of steps and 
deposit ten cents before they gazed upon this 
wonder of wonders. 

To attract the public, a young man with a 
stentorian voice sat near by, shouting, ‘‘Here she 
! Here she is! The lady of the sea; half-fish 
and half-woman, and all for a short bit, or ten 
cents !"” 

Behind the young man was a gorgeous picture 
of a beautiful mermaid floating on the surface of 
a deep-blue expanse of water. I could hear the 
exclamations of wonder and surprise that came 
from the spectators, and it was evident that the 
majority fully believed the monstrosity to be the 
remains of a living creature, half-human and | 
half-fish. 

I have among my acquaintances in the East a 
taxidermist, who has produced some of the finest 
mermaids exhibited in the country. Familiar 
with his methods, I was somewhat of an expert, 
and must confess that this Santa Monica specimen 
was very artistically made. The entire mermaid 
was about four feet long, and was made up of a 
large fish and the upper portion of an ape or 
monkey with a human-like face. 

Where the bodies were joined the scales of the 


is 





In a tank, raised six feet above the | ity 





fish had been graded up, giving the object a most 
lifelike appearance. A thoughtless person, not 
familiar with even the simple facts of natural his- 
tory, might have been deceived readily. 

As the audience filed up to examine the mer- | 
maid, the exhibitor told the story of its capture | 
some months before in a distant sea, and stated, 
furthermore, that if there were any. doubters in | 
the audience he had testimonials of its authentic- 
ity to show. 

The accounts of the mermaid are merely the 
last of the mythical stories of bygone ages. The 
early 
especially the dugong and manatee, were half- 
human, and so told the stories which were re- 
peated from time to time. I have an old volume 
which contains pictures of mermaids, and state- 
ments concerning them by prominent men. We 
find such accounts in the history of Portugal. 


sailors fancied that seals, sea-lions, and | 


Of course the mermaid is a physiological im- | 


possibility, and everything of the kind is a fraud 
of the grossest description. 

I have met another ‘monster of the sea,”’ ex- | 
hibited under a small tent. This was the great 
leather tortoise, or turtle—a monster, indeed, and 
a curiosity in its natural condition; but the exhib- 
itor stuffs it out in a grotesque fashion, gives it 
red eyes, and not unfrequently a set of tusks, or 
teeth, and relates a wonderful story of its cap- 
ture. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


and eneneieg it. 
seemingly intelligent farmer that he had seen a 


hoop snake strike a tree, and that the tree died | 
Another farmer told me that he | 
could not account for a loss of milk until he saw | 


from the blow! 


a “milk snake’’ milking one of his cows. 

Then there are the swallow that was taken from 
the mud where it 
had burrowed to 
pass the winter; the 
horsehair that 
turned into a snake; 
the sea-horse, and a 

thousand and one 

fabulous crea- 
tures believed 


















in by men and women who have received ‘good | 


educations,’ as the term is used, but who have 
paid little attention to the simple facts and laws 
of nature. 

In point of fact, it is impossible for man to 
conjure up a ‘“‘monster,”’ “wonder,” or ‘‘curios- 
’ that would begin to compare in marvellous- 
ness with the actual facts in life as they exist. 

C. F. HoLper. 
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COWARDICE AND COURAGE, 


The spell of the craven spirit 
Turns blessing into curse 

While the bold heart meets the trouble 
That easily might be worse. 


—Margaret Sangster. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA. 
Perhaps the event of last year which most 


deeply interested the world in general was the re- | 


turn of the great American explorer, Stanley, 
from the savage depths of Africa to civilization. 


For more than two years and a half Stanley had | 


been hid in the mysterious regions of that vast 
continent, and more than once it was reported 
that he had been killed by negro barbarians. 

But he not only arrived at the coast in safety, 
but he brought with him Emin Pasha, to rescue 


whom he had passed through unsurpassed dan- | 


gers and obstacles. 

Emin had been established as governor of what 
is called the ‘‘Equatorial Province’ of Africa for 
some twelve years. He was in the service of 
Egypt, and his mission was to establish an orderly 
state, and to put an end to the slave-trade; but 
three years ago it was reported that Emin was in 
great danger, and so the Stanley expedition was 
organized to rescue him. 

But now has occurred an unexpected event. It 
appears that Emin was not anxious to be rescued 
at all, and that Stanley almost had to use force 
to induce him to accompany him to the coast. 
Further, instead of joining Stanley in aiding the 
English to establish their power in the Equatorial 
Province, and the regions in the neighborhood of 
the Victoria Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, Emin 
has decided to give his services as a colonizer and 
explorer to the Germans. 

An expedition, consisting of several hundred 
Germans, has perhaps already started, under the 
lead of Emin, for the very province from which 
he was so unwillingly rescued, and there is every 
sign that Germany intends to contend with Eng- 
land for the supremacy over that part of Eastern 


| Africa lying just below the equator, and in the 


neighborhood of the great lakes to which the long 
mysterious sources of the Nile have in recent 
years been traced. 

This event brings once more impressively be- 
fore us the fact that a great struggle has already 
begun between the ambitious colonizing powers 
of Europe for the possession of vast tracts in the 


most fertile regions of the ‘“‘dark continent.”’ It 
is certainly not destined to remain ‘‘dark,’’ in the 


Then we have the toad taken from the solid | 


rock, said to be five thousand years old, and the 
wonderful hoop snake, which takes its tail in its 


mouth and whirls away, striking an enemy with | operations are going on. 


sense of being unknown, many years longer. 
In all parts of the continent active colonizing 
The vast valley of the 


COMPANION. 


I was told by a| Congo, explored by Stanley in 1879, is being set- 


tled and developed under the auspices of the 
King of the Belgians, and a Free State has been 
established along its fertile banks. 

On the west coast are French, Portuguese, 
| English and German settlements, while in South- 
| ern Africa England has great and thriving colo- 
| nies, and Portugal that of the Mozambique coast. 
| Germany has hitherto largely confined her opera- 

tions to settlements on the east coast, near Zanzi- | 
bar, while Italy has endeavored for several years 
to obtain and keep control of Massowah, on the 

Red Sea, and to extend its rule toward Abyssinia. 

The fiercest conflict for territory, however, 
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mont and Virginia had commissioners of agricul- 
ture; and Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire and 
Ohio had each a board of agriculture. 

Much benefit has been derived from the opera- 
tions of these State agricultural authorities, not 
only in the particular States maintaining them, 


| but in others as well, through the results of their 


| 


seems likely to take place in that part of Africa | 


which lies between the southern English and 
Portuguese colonies and the equator; that great, 
fertile, savage region which lies about the great 
lakes, the valley of the Zambezi, and between 
these and the eastern coast. 

That conflict, indeed, may be said to have be- 
gun by the rivalry, first between England and 
Portugal, and now between England and Ger- 
many. The English East African Company, 
with which Stanley is said to be connected, lays 
claims to broad territories there, which have been 
and are still challenged by Germany. 

‘The expedition just formed by Emin, now sup- 
ported, not alone by his own great energies, but 
by the resources of the German East African 
Company, and very likely by the mighty power 
of the German Empire itself, shows that England 


is destined to meet with a far more formidable | 


rivalry than that in which she recently got the 
best of weak little Portugal. 

The struggle to possess Africa, therefore, is 
likely to go on sharply for years to come. 
may possibly result in fierce European wars, and 
it may produce a series of dramatic and thrilling 
episodes in the world’s history. 


— 


For the Companion. 
A CHILD’S VOICE. 


The sweetest note of the clearest flute, 

The fall of the water where all is mute 

Save the fountain’s flow, is far less dear 

Than a pure child's voice to my waiting ear ; 

For Heaven’s light fills those innocent eyes, 

And the lips breathe the music of Paradise ! 

Geo. B. GRIFFITH. 

ae ot 


GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


| It is an interesting fact that, though the United 
States is the foremost of agricultural nations, 
agriculture in this country has been left more 
completely to itself, so far as direct government 
aid, encouragement and an especial looking out 
for its interests are concerned, than in almost any 

| other civilized country. 

| In some of the countries of the Old World 

there have been ministries of agriculture ever since 

| there has been ministerial government at all and 





researches and publications. But their work is 
still necessarily largely local, while that of the 
federal department of agriculture covers the en- 
tire country. 

No subject is worthier the attention of govern- 
ment than the development and fostering of 
agriculture. Nor was any time more propitious 
for the establishment of a great government 
department of agriculture than the present. The 
function of science as a most profitable adjunct 
to agriculture is everywhere recognized, and its 
agencies, intelligently employed, are capable of 
adding greatly to the wealth of the whole coun- 
try. 


Or 


COURTESY IN BUSINESS. 
“May I bring this back if I don’t like it?” is a 
question very often asked by customers at the large 
stores. Sometimes it is not profitable for the firm to 


| take back goods, even if others are bought in their 


It | 





| the chiefs of this department of state have had a | 


high and honored position in the government. 


In this country, the attention of government | - : 
| at your earliest convenience. 


| to agricultural subjects was long confined chiefly 

to the laying of protective duties upon certain 
agricultural products, and the encouragement of 
settlement upon the public lands. 


ment with regard to the opening of new and vast 
| tracts to cultivation has done more for the increase 
of agricultural wealth than any European nation, 
with the possible exception of Russia, could do. 
But all this has been simply the addition of so 
| many new and rich fields. It has brought com- 

petition and loss, rather than gain, to the agricul- 
| turists who were already in the field. 

Meantime the department of agriculture was 
established, in 1862, to serve the permanent needs 
and interests of the country’s farmers. 
partment did useful service in distributing seeds, | 
introducing useful grains and plants from abroad, 


Undoubtedly the liberal policy of the govern- | 


stead, and it is often a question if the courtesy thus 
extended pays in the long run. 

There can be no doubt, however, that courtesy of 
language is always profitable. A clerk in one of 
Chicago’s largest retail dry-goods stores tells the fol- 
lowing, which might happen a hundred times a day 
in any large city. Two women came to his counter 
and inquired for Madras cloth. He took some down, 
and one woman said : 

“Why, that isn’t Madras cloth. 
the real article.” 

“T assure you, madam, this is the real thing. We 
have nothing else in these goods.”’ 

“They are not like this at Smith’s,’”’ said the other 
woman. 

“No,” said her companion, “they are genuine goods 
there.” 

“We try to furnish the best thing in the market,” 
replied the clerk, politely. “Sometimes we make 
mistakes, but we are always ready to rectify them. 
If you find that this is not real Madras cloth, we will 
agree to get the real article.” 

“Will you be sure to give me enough for another 
dress of the real Madras cloth if I take this, and find 
that in washing it fades, for the real Madras is 
warranted not to fade, you know, and even if you 
gave me another dress, it would hardly pay for my 
loss of time in making this up.” 

“T am quite sure, madam, that you will find the 
cloth what we represent. If not, we will do the right 
thing.” 

The goods were finally bought and taken home. 
The next day the woman, who had left her address 
with the clerk, was surprised to receive from the firm 
the following note: 


Show us some of 


DEAR MADAM: Messrs. B—— and M—— desire to 
state that the goods sold to you yesterday as Madras 
cloth are imitation, and not what we had supposed 
If you will kindly return the same, we shall be 
pleased to give you in exchange the real article. In 
case you have made use of the cloth, or ———— it 
in any way, it will make no difference to us. Please 
excuse the mistake of the clerk, and return the cloth 
Res ectfully, 

—— and M——-. 

This was a good advertisement for the firm, but 

even if it had not been, the courtesy was appreciated. 


| As the woman said when she returned the cloth, “It 





The de- | 


| 


and making inquiries into many matters of con- | 


cern. 
and its head was a commissioner, not a secretary. 
The scope and usefulness of the department, in 


spite of its subordinate position, were gradually | 


extended. 


But it was not an executive department, | 


At the same time that this govern- | 


ment office was succeeding in demonstrating its | 


great practical utility to the agriculture of the 
country, the fact was becoming evident that the 
period of mere expansion of area and occupation 
of virgin soil had reached its term. It was becom- 
ing plain that the time had come for thorough and 


authoritative statistics, for a central and public | 
testing of scientific methods, for a watchful and | 


expert guarding against agricultural pests of all 
kinds, and in short, for the encouragement of 
economic agriculture in its highest sense. 


As a result of the development of this feeling | 


came the elevation of the department of agricul- 
ture to the dignity of an executive department, 
and the making of its head a secretary in the 


cabinet, with the same rank and salary as the} 


other secretaries or ‘‘ministers.’’ The act effect- 
ing this long-due honor to the agriculture of the 
country was passed by Congress and signed by 
the President in February, 1889. 

Prior to this action, twenty-one States of the 
Union had already established departments, 
bureaus or boards of agriculture, each having its 
head, who was, for that State, a sort of minister 
of agricultural affairs. Pennsylvania had a sec- 
retary of agriculture; Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

| North Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 


is worth a good deal to trade with such a firm. 
an education in courtesy.” 


It is 


LITERARY CLUBS. 


All over the far West there is a truly remarkable 
literary movement. It is shown by the great number 
of libraries, literary clubs, Shakespeare societies, 
Browning societies, historical societies, that are com- 
ing into existence, not merely in the more central 
States, such as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, but in Oregon, Washington, 
Dakota, California, Texas and Missouri. This move- 
ment was powerfully accelerated by the Chautauqua 
system, but has now acquired strength enough in 
many States to advance without external aid. 

The smaller country colleges have been constantly 
widening the range of their enlightening influence. 
There are many such in Ohio, Indiana and elsewhere, 
which go along in their quiet, unnoticed way, helping 
young men to an education by simply being near 
where they live. Many a farmer’s son can go to col- 
lege if the institution is within half a day’s ride of 
his father’s house, who could not enjoy this advan- 
tage if he had to make long and expensive journeys 
every year, and live where he could not earn any part 
of his expenses. The vacations, spent in the paternal 


| fields at home, may go some way toward making the 


college education a possibility. 

But, besides this, each of these institutions is likely 
to have among its corps of instructors persons of 
genuine culture and nobility of mind. Around them 
the more liberal minds naturally gather, and all kinds 
of good influences are exerted. Clubs are formed, 
imitated, multiplied, and thus the benign modern 
spirit is fostered and diffused. Finally, too, societies 
are formed which unite persons who desire knowledge 
as well as literature, and societies that modestly dis- 
cuss the living questions of the time. 

Suppose the ladies of Indianapolis do style their 
literary club ‘“‘The Indianapolis Propylaeum!’? What 
was Athens when Pericles caused that magnificent 
portal to be placed at the entrance to the Acropolis? 
A city containing a smaller population than that of 
Indianapolis, and not a tenth part as large as Chi- 
cago’s mighty mass of human beings. Its public 
revenue was trifling indeed compared with that of a 
fourth-rate city of to-day. 

Yet of all the cities that ever existed within the 
borders of Europe, Athens is the dearest to the civil- 
ized man, and it holds that place in the affection and 
pride of our race because a few men once lived there 


; who loved that very culture which is now spreading 
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through the Western States. They packed no beef; | But as it was quite beyond his reach, he was forced ! J.adies, when you want a splendid-looking and per- 


they had no elevators; they made no corners; they 
were not enterprising. They loved wisdom, mental 
culture and beauty. 


+O 


NAMING A NOVEL. 
Many a reader of novels doubtless feels that when 
a work of fiction is written, the author’s task is done, 
not realizing that its name often proves a stumbling- 


| 
block to his invention. With Dickens, a title was the | g Jittle pool about their feet. There was the gold | P A | N T 


| to call in assistance. He summoned a few trusted 
friends, and they set to work to empty the fountain 


of its water. The stream from the spring ran in | 


almost as fast as they baled the water out, but when 
the night was almost over they had emptied the 


| 


| basin. But when the water was gone, the poor fellows | 


| were astonished to perceive that no gold dish was 
there. What had become of it? 

They stood in amazement and perplexity. The 

| water from the stream ran in and in, and gathered in 


first necessity. Having settled upon that, his story | dish again! Jean Dindon, the original discoverer of | 


troubled him no more. 

Never were his difficulties greater than before writ- 
ing “David Coppertield.””, For months he deliberated 
and fumed. ’ 

“My mind is running like a high sea on names,” he 
wrote to a friend, “not satisfied yet.” 

He finally fixed upon six desirable names, and from 
these his children, with the help of his friend Forster, 
selected one; thenceforth all was plain sailing. 

Sir Walter Scott always maintained that the name 
of its hero was not the best title for a book. | 

“Nay,” he said to his publisher, Constable, who 
broached the opposite theory, “‘never let me have to 
write up toaname. I have generally adopted a title 
which told nothing.” 

Théophile Gautier’s novel, Le Capitaine Fracasse, | 
has a curious history. In 1830, it was the custom for | 
literary beginners to announce, with their first books, | 
an imposing number of forthcoming works. They | 
would select at random a list of catching names, 
which sometimes actually became the titles of books, | 
and, in many cases, were ignored by the author, and | 
forgotten by the public. | 

Thus was Capitaine Fracasse promised to the | 
world, but not for thirty years was the book written. | 
Then Gautier, goaded into action by the thought of | 
his unkept promise, set about his task, and completed | 
it, merely to keep his professional word. 

He had not the slightest personal interest in this | 
obstinate captain, whose name had dogged him, all 
these years, like a spectre, but he wisely judged that 
the only way to get rid of him was to give him fame 
and substance. 


—— a 


ANIMAL MASCOTS. 


Our young readers who have pets among animals 
would be amused to know how general the love of 
such dumb friends is among Americans, and how 
often it is accompanied with a certain superstition. 

Many of the paid fire organizations, for instance, 
in the large cities have each a dog who lives in the 
engine-house with the men, carries the name of the 
company on his collar, and goes with the men to | 
fires, and is, in their belief, their “Luck,” or ‘“Mas- | 
cot.” One of, these dogs mm Philadelphia, a superb | 
mastiff, leaves the engine-house only when there is a | 
fire. He recognizes the call, and the instant that the 
summons is given starts for the scene of the confla 
gration, leading the way for engine and men. In 
civic processions he rides upon the engine as on a | 
triumphal chariot, and is proudly conscious of the | 
homage paid him. 

Some of our readers may remember Old Abe, the | 
great eagle which was carried through the Civil War | 
by a Western regiment, and was afterward exhibited | 
in many parts of the country. | 

A Southern regiment, it is said, kept the war horse | 
on which General Garnett was mounted when he was | 
killed, and took it, riderless, into every battle in | 
which they engaged. 

The oddest instance of this superstitious affection | 
is found in an old record of the battle of Monmouth. 
‘A noted Tory leader, living near the town of Free- 
hold, joined the British army, and served as a scout 
under General Clinton during the campaign. Wher- 
ever he went he carried in front of him on the saddle | 
a large gray cat. No ridicule could persuade him to | 
give it up. It brought him luck, he declared. No 
bullet could harm him while puss kept guard. 

He was taken prisoner at Monmouth, and actually 
carried the cat into the prison, not having even yet 
lost faith in it. In other respects he was a sedate 
and rational citizen. 





te 


“HIS PHYSICAL STATE. 


A certain school-master in one of the Eastern 
States, who is very fond of using big words, stopped 
to watch some blasting operations one day near his 
school-house, and was, unfortunately, struck in the 
right leg by a large piece of flying rock. 

It was necessary to amputate the leg, and the 
teacher suffered much. On the day after the opera 
tion a friend called upon him, and remarked: 

“Well, professor, how are you getting on?” 

“Strictly speaking,” said the school-master, “I am 
not getting on at all. 1 have remained in an abso- 
lutely stationary attitude since the performance of 
this amputation.” 

“Oh, I mean how is your physical state?” 

“My physical state, I fear, is somewhat discontin- 
uous—perceptibly truncated.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, I mean, in short, that you behold in me a 
garbled and an incomplete human being—a mere | 
minuend, as it were, which has been cruelly deprived 
of a well-nigh indispensable subtrahend!”” 


———_+or—— 


PEASANTS’ WIT. 


New York and Boston, Chicago and St. Louis are 


not the only towns whose people have a habit of | 


“poking fun” at each other’s people. The practice 
has been in existence, probably, as long as there have 


| you Dick,” said General Cotton. 


| crash! crash! 


the dish, now looked at it with careful scrutiny. 
“Ah!” said he; “it is the moon!” 
| And so it was. 


—+or— 


CONQUERED AT LAST. 


| the dangers of war, but, according to a recent con- 
| tributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, a cross young 
| bear gained an easy victory over him. He was 
a grand, dignified officer, warm-hearted, irascible, 
| ready to resent any slight lack of respect. Soon after 
| his return from an important Indian command a Mr. 
| Quentin Dick greeted him by slapping him familiarly 
on the back, and saying, ‘“‘How are you, Willough- 
by?” 


The general replied, coolly, “Pretty well, Mr. Rich- 
“a? 


ard. 
“Richard! Why, you have forgotten; I am Dick!” 
exclaimed the too presuming friend. 

“Yes, sir, but although you are familiar enough to 
call me Willoughby, I am not familiar enough to call 
The rebuke, if 
stern, was well-deserved. 

A friend of the general had two little bears. Dur- 
ing the day they were fastened to trees by long chains. 
It was a sure sign that they were out of temper when 
they licked their paws. One morning General Cotton 
and a number of young officers were looking at them. 
The little Bruins were evidently in very bad humor. 
Said General Cotton: 

“Not any of you young fellows dare to unchain one 
of those bears.” 

“Why, you are a great officer, and you won’t do it,” 
was the reply. 

“You mean I dare not,’”’ said Sir Willoughby, very 
indignantly. 

“No!” we exclaimed. 

He took a short stick from the hands of one of us, 
and went to the bear. 
paws and looked more and more fierce. The general 

egan to unwind the chain. We all chuckled with 
delight. No sooner was the chain all unwound, and 
the bear free, than he clasped the general’s portly 
form in his arms. In vain did Sir Willoughby strike 
him over the head with his stick. All hi 
was crushed out of him. 

We rushed to the rescue, and belabored the little 
animal. At last he left hold of the general, who 
sank fainting to the ground. We could not seize the 


is breath 


| chain. Off went the bear through the flower-beds to 


the house, scattering a group of ladies who were on 
the terraces. 

He dashed through the hall door, dragging his 
chain after him. Down a wide gallery he rushed 
and pers into a china closet with glass doors 
which stood at the end of it. Then came crash! 
The household gathered hastily to the 
rescue. At last the bear was secured, but not until 
the china closet had become a scene of dire disaster. 


—— +e, 


BA BOOESE. 


The love of the Baboo, or native Indian gentle- 
man, for big words, high-sounding and swelling 
phrases—foreign or classical, if possible—and great 
rolling sentences, has given rise in Calcutta to the 
word Babooese, to describe their form of speech. To 


| the more prosaic Englishman or American this style 


of writing is highly amusing. A characteristic ex- 
ample of it is found in a memoir of a respected 
Calcutta judge, published not long ago by a relative. 

The book was so perfect a specimen of Babooese, 
that the first edition was soon bought up; and when 
a second edition was called for, the author, highly 
pleased, begged leave to make some alterations and 
improvements; but the publishers would not hear 


| of it. 


The judge’s personal appearance is thus described : 
“When a boy, he was filamentous; but gradually, in 
the course of time, he became plump as a partridge.” 

His power of arguing a question with ‘“‘capacious, 
— and laudable ratiocination and eloquence,” 
soon brought him an income; and he is said to have 
used it “to extricate his family from the difficulties 
in which it had lately been enwarped, and to restore 
happiness and sunshine to those sweet and well- 
beloved faces, on which he had not seen the soft and 
fascinating beams of a simper for many a grim- 
visaged year.” 

But the account of his death is, curiously, the most 
amusing part of the book. 

“And having said these words, he hermeticall 
sealed his lips, not to open them again. All the well- 
known doctors of Calcutta that could be procured for 
aman of his position and wealth were brought— 
Doctors Payne, Fayrer, and Nilmadhub Mookerfee 
and others; they did what they could do, with their 
puissance and knack of medical knowledge; but it 
proved after all as if to milk the ram! His wife 
and children had not the mournful consolation to 
hear his last words; he remained sotto voce for a few 
hours, and then went to God at about six P. M.” 


+~@> 


CLOUD FORMS. 


Some curious facts bearing upon the forms of clouds 
have been obtained by observing how dust is distrib- 
uted and deposited by winds. Mr. Abercromby, who 
makes a specialty of studying the weather, reports to 


| the Royal Society numerous observations which he 


| has made on the motion of dust in various parts of 
the world, especially on the deserts of the west coast 
of South America. 


He finds that the wind sometimes blows dust into 
streaks or lines, which are analogous to fibrous or 
hairy cirrus clouds. At other times the dust is blown 
into transverse ridges and furrows, like solid waves, 
which resemble certain kinds of fleecy clouds. Still 
other winds pile the dust into crescent-shaped heaps, 
with their convex side tothe wind, and these are 
similar to the cloud form called ‘‘mackerel-scales.” 





been neighboring towns and cities. 
The French Revue des Traditions Populaires re- 
lates a curious instance of this familiar practice in 


the good-natured ridicule which the people of Tour- | 


naisis, a village in the Belgian province of Hainault, 
-have always had a habit of heaping on the people of 
the neighboring village of Vezon. 

One summer evening—as the story told in Tour- 
naisis goes—a citizen of Vezon, passing by the vil- 
lage fountain, saw a beautiful gold dish at the bottom 
of the deep basin. 

“Good gracious!’ he said, in amazement and de- 
light. “I must have that dish!” 


All kinds of whirlwinds in dust present a likeness 
to atmospheric cyclones. Sometimes the wind raises 
| the dust without any rotation, and then it presents 
| the form of simple cumulus-topped squalls. At other 
times the dust is gathered into masses intermediate 
| in form between the whirlwind and the simple rising 
| cloud. Some of these reproduce the combination of 
| rounded, flat, and hairy clouds that are built up over 
| certain types of squalls and showers. 
Mr. Abercromby also concludes that whirlwinds 
are not generated by excessive heating of the soil 
alone. They require a certain amount of wind from 
| other causes to be moving at the time. The general 
| conclusion reached is, that when the air is in more or 

less rapid motion, small eddies of various kinds form 
| themselves, and that these develop the different sorts 
| of gusts, showers, squalls and whirlwinds. 


The little fellow licked his | 
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AMAZED. 
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Harvard Photo. Outfit. My friends are amazed at 
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WILLIE R. PERcY, Bayou Sara, La. 


MAKING MONEY. 
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THomAS C. STEPHENS, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Is impossible while the blood is impure, hence the frequency of headaches, stomach dis- 
turbances, weariness, depression of spirits, and other uncomfortable sensations. Remove 
the cause of these troubles by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which thoroughly cleanses 
the blood, invigorates the system, and restores health and strength to mind and body 
alike. Be sure the name of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., is on the wrapper. 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from time to 
time, for fifteen or twenty years past, and have 
found it to be the best of blood-purifiers. I 
think very highly of it as a spring medicine. It 
clears the blood from all bad humors, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength and 
vitality.”—Ira Leonard, Lowell, Mass. 

“Last spring I suffered from general debility 
and loss of appetite. I commenced to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and soon felt much better. 
By its continued use my strength was fully re- 
stored. Other members of my family have been 
greatly benefited by it.”—Samuel Brown, South 
Merrimack, N. H. 

“I was a great sufferer from a low condition 
of the blood and general debility, becoming, 
finally, so reduced that I was unfit for work. 
Nothing that I did for the complaint helped me 
so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of 
which restored me to health and strength. I 
take every opportunity to recommend this 
medicine in similar cases.”—C. Evick, l4 E. 
Main st., Chillicothe, Ohio. 





“For several years past I have regularly taken 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, not to cure any specific dis- 
ease, but to tone up the system preparatory to 
the heated term. It always relieves that feeling 
of languor so prevalent during the spring 
months.”—Henry H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 

“If any who suffer from general debility, 
want of appetite, depression of spirits, and lassi- 

ade, will use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am confi- 

dent it will cure them, for I have used it, and 
speak from experience. It is the best remedy I 
ever knew, and I have used a great many.”— 
F. 0. Lovering, Brockton, Mass. 


“T suffered for over three years with female 
weaknesses, without being able to obtain relief. 
It was supposed by the doctors that I was in 
consumption; but I did not agree with this 
opinion, as none of our family had ever been 
afflicted with that disease, and I therefore de- 
termined to see what virtue there was in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Before I had taken three bottles, 
I was cure@. I can now do my work with ease.” 
—Mrs. J. Creighton, Highgate, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


Does it hurt 
the Clothes? 


We hear that some woman said of 


Pearline—“it’s the greatest thing I ever saw for 
easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I’m afraid 
of it.” She recalls the old say- 
ing, “too good to be true.” 


How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is due 
| to anything but won- 
Al derful merit. 

How absurd to suppose 
that millions of women 
woulduse PEARLINE 
year after year if it- hurt 
the hands or clothing. 

How absurd to suppose 
that any saneman would 
’ risk a fortune in advertising an 

article which would not stand the 
most severe (and women are critical) tests. 

That's just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 
work—quality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 
tear—economy—test it any way you will—dzé test zt. You'll 
find PEARLINE irresistible. 


B are Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
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which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S ceiling | are not, and besides are dangerous, 
166 anufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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8. Battle of Palo Alto, 1846. 

9. Columbus sailed on his last voyage, 1502. 
10. “Stonewall” Jackson died, 1863. 

11. Minnesota admitted to the Union, 1858. 

Mo. 12. Battle of Spotsylvania ended, 1864. 

Tu. 13. Pope Pius IX. born, 1792. 

We. 14. Constitutional Convention met at Phila., 1787. 
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For the Companion. 
A PERFECT DAY. 


White roses are swaying 

And meekly displaying 

Their shell-fashioned petals, 
So fragile and cold. 

While bluebirds are flying 

Where alders are sighing, 

The winds on the wavelets 
The lilies unfold. 


O’er meadows the brightest 
Drift cloudlets the whitest, 
Down softest and bluest 
Of summery skies. 
The apple tree twinkles, 
And in the air sprinkles 
Its blossoms that flutter 
Like white butterflies. 


The crystal brook gushes, 
The wild flower blushes, 
The trailing arbutus 
Is pink on the slope ; 
The valleys a-tremble, 
That Eden resemble, 
Are sunny and fragrant 
With kisses of hope. 





Oh, hours serenest, 
The rosiest, greenest, 
Gold-vestured and graceful | 
As swans on a stream ! | 
Our souls keep repeating, 
“Oh wherefore so fleeting, 
Like faces we only } 
Can see in a dream ?” | 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. | 


— - - +e —— | 


For the Companion. 


Is IT RIGHTP 


The busy steps of a young woman engaged in 
active Christian service, whom we will call the 
secretary, brought her one morning to a meagre 
boarding-house in which a poor girl lay dying of | 
consumption. 

She had been a clerk in a second-rate dry-goods 
store, overworked and underpaid. Her nights, | 
which should have been long and filled with rest- | 
ful sleep, had been spent in washing, ironing and | 
baking for a helpless family at home. At such a/| 
rate, her little measure of strength was soon ex- | 
hausted, and now, forced to stop work after a 
desperate struggle with disease, and with almost 
no care in the place she called home, she had been 
taken in by a friend, a woman almost as poor as | 
herself, and given a little room in which to die. 

“I’m ready to go, if that is His will,” she said, 
brokenly, ‘‘but oh, I did want to live until I could | 
pay off those debts! I’ve worked so hard to pay | 
them off, but there’s something owing yet. 

««’Twas the funeral expenses of my two sisters 
who died more than a year ago. I thought maybe | 
sometime I could save enough money to put some | 
tombstones at their graves, but now I suppose | 
they’ll never be marked.” 

She pressed her wasted, feverish face against | 
her visitor’s, and wept slow, hard tears, coughing 
as she wept. 

The secretary tried to point out that the grave- | 
stones would seem of little importance when she | 


| British officers. 





way,” thought the secretary as she hurried home- 
ward, ‘‘and after all most people seem to require | 
entertainment and amusement.’’ But she did | 
not sleep well that night, and all through the 
long hours she fancied that the pictured Christ 
on her chamber wall looked down at her with a 
deepened sadness in the patient eyes. 


————+or—____ 


TRAVELS OF A TREE. 
7. 


Salix Babylonica—the Weeping W illow—is a native 
of Asia, and previous to the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century was unknown in Europe save from | 
descriptions by travellers. In the same quarter of the | 
globe flourishes the fig-tree, and vast quantities of | 
dried figs have for centuries been annually trans: | 
ported. About the year 1725 a box of this fruit was | 
sent by an Englishman, who was seeking his fortune 
in the East, to a friend in England. This friend was 
Alexander Pope, the poet. 


Not long before, Pope had purchased a small estate 
near Twickenham, on the Thames, ten miles from 
London, and was now giving full sweep to his poet’s 
fancy in embellishing it. 

When the box of figs was opened, a small twig was 
found among the fruit, but evidently not belongin 
to it. Prompted by his prevailing mania, ~~ stuc 
the twig carelessly into the oozy ground on the bank 
of the river. The location could not have been more 
fortunate. The slip grew rapidly, and Pope was in 
raptures when assured that it was a genuine Weep- 
ing Willow of the East. 

fie cherished it with the greatest care, esteeming it 
one of his most precious eee. Before he died 
it had already attained a large size, and added greatly 
to the attractiveness of the lawn of his famous villa. 

With its delicate boughs ————s the Thames, 
and dipping oun nto the water, it was a beau- 
tiful tree, and the admiration of hundreds who came 
to Twickenham to see it; and thus came the little 
twig to be the progenitor of its race, which is now so 
abundant wey | the streams and in the churchyards 
of the British Islands. 

Strange to say, Pope’s tree became in turn the 
parent of its race in America, and the story of its 
second emigration is quite as interesting as that of 
the first. 

When the War of the Revolution broke out, and 
the troops of King George were embarking for New 
England, it was regarded as a most propitious open- 
ing for ambitious young officers. A few weeks would 
suffice for the subjection of the Colonies, after which 
some persons looked forward to rare sport in forest 
and stream, some to military exploits in combats 
with the Indians, while others, more mercenary, 
hoped to wrench from the wonderful resources of the 
New World fortunes ample for themselves and their 
successors. How speedily did disenchantment fol- 
low! 

With General Clinton came a young aide-de-camp 
who cherished a more modest scheme. An American 

lantation of broad acres, with leisure, and sufficient 
income to gratify a love of embellishment and adorn- 
ment; this dream had so taken possession of him 
that before his departure he visited Twickenham. 

Pope had then been | dead, but his beautiful 
villa had passed into hands that jealously guarded 
everything consecrated to the poet’s memory. The 
young officer dreamed day-dreams and built air-castles 
among its beauties, and on leaving cut a vigorous 
shoot from the now gigantic and em | willow. 
This he carefully wrapped in oiled silk, and brought 
with him across the Atlantic to adorn his American 
domain. 

It will be remembered that after the battle of 
Bunker Hill General Clinton’s troops found them- 
selves prisoners upon the little ——. and guarded 

y Washington’s —_ The officers of the two 
armies had occasion for frequent communications 
under flags of truce. The officer most frequently 
employed upon this errand by General Washington 
was his stepson, John Parke Custis, then serving as 
his aide. 

The noble mind and polished bearing of young 
Custis speedily made friends for him among the 
Especially between him and the 
young aide-de-camp of the willow-shoot a strong 
attachment was formed. Perhaps Custis told his 








military friend of the young wife awaiting his return 
in Virginia, and confided to him somet ing of his 
hopes for the future, when, peace restored, he could 


| retire with her to his estate at Arlington. 


However that may have been, when the youthful 
Bagtamen's disillusion came, and he left Boston 
with the evacuating army in the spring of 1776, he 
gave his precious willow twig to Custis. It was 

lanted soon after near Custis’s house at Arlington, 

a., and became in time as lordly a tree as its ances- 
tor at Twickenham, and the 


ay ose od of many, if 
not all, the Weeping Willows in 


merica. 
—— +--+ 


DEVOTED WIVES. 
Disraeli dedicated one of his novels “to the most 


and her sisters looked down from the heavenly | severe of critics—but a perfect wife.” Once, at a 
heights upon the low mounds that had once | harvest-home of his tenants, he spoke of her as “‘the 
seemed to cover so much, but she gave only a | best wife in England.” In a speech delivered at 








feeble assent. 

Presently she seemed to sleep a little, and her 
visitor slipped quietly away. 

In the afternoon, the secretary stole an hour or 
two from the busy life which had closed around 
her, and attended a grand reception, given in an 
elegant home, the hostess, a good woman, benevo- 
lent and philanthropic, blazing with diamonds. 

Slumberous music stole in from some distant 
nook, myriads of wax candles shed their twin- 
kling light, banks of cut flowers were piled on 
every hand, and the guests were served with the 
daintiest of ices and sweets. 

But the marshmallows which the secretary put 
to her lips as she left the dining-room had only a 
bitter taste. Her thoughts had turned to the poor 
girl of the morning. One of her hostess’s dia- 
monds, or even the cost of the rare orchids that 
graced the dining-room table would have paid the 
pitifully small debts that made her dying bed 


hard, and would have gone far toward purchasing | 


the tombstones for the graves so dear to her 
heart. 

The secretary pondered as she emerged once 
more into clear daylight, and made her way 
home. Was it right? 
did the Lord expect of His people? 
He do, were He here? 

She shrank back at the thought. It was like 
an electric flash flooding the landscape with light, 
and making the shadows darker still. How 
shrunken and mean looked the daily doings of 
many so-called Christians under that clear, pure 
light, how sordid aad selfish their aims and 
motives, how paltry their social ambitions! 

“It is more comfortable not to look at it in that 


What would 


Was it wrong? What | 


| Edinburgh, he alluded to her as “that gracious lady 
| to whom I owe so much of the happiness and success 

of my life.’ Edmund Burke, on the anniversary of 
| his marriage, presented to Mrs. Burke a beautifully 

descriptive paper, ‘“‘The Idea of a Wife,” heading the 
| manuscript thus: “The Character’—leaving her to 
| fill up the blank. He repeatedly declared that “every 


| care vanished the t he entered under his 
| roof.” 





Mrs. Disraeli was a pretty little woman, a voluble 
| talker, and much older than her husband. Mrs. 
| Burke was spoken of, even by her own sex, as all 
| that was beautiful and amiable amon women. But 

t was not a beautiful face, nor refined taste, nor 
| mental culture that gave these two women their 
Penne influence over the two statesmen. The 

secret of their power lay in their thoughtful devotion 

and intelligent sympathy. 
| Once Mrs. Disraeli rode to the House of Commons 
| with her husband, when he was expected to make a 
| great epeech. On leaving the carriage, he crushed 
| her fingers in closing the door. Without an exclama- 

tion of pain, she bade him “‘Good-evening,” lest he 
might be so unnerved as to fail in his speech, and 
went to her place in the lady’s gallery. 

Mrs. Burke kept her husband's accounts, regulated 
his pecuniary transactions, soothed his natural irrita- 
tion, and made his home — » that he might re- 
main free and elastic for his pu lic duties. 





The wife of Sir William Hamilton, professor of 
logic #hd motets, also illustrated the devotion 
of self-denying love. She identified herself with his | 
work, and by her energy kept him from yielding to a | 
; naturally indolent disposition. 

During the session of the University, he wrote his 

| lectures on the night before the morning he delivered 
them. She sat up with him, and copied what he had 
illegibly written on rough sheets. The gray dawn of 


hard at wor She was his wise counsellor, and his 
playful, amusing friend. He leaned upon her, lovin 
and appreciating her, and that was the only reward 


The late William E. Forster, one of the most con- 
scientious and industrious of modern English states- 
men, married Jane Arnold, the daughter of Doctor 
Arnold of Rugby. For doing so he was ex 


mixed marriages. | 





| he loved them at home? 


| belong to the Seventh North Carolina—came from 


the peg | often found the devoted ae | 
a toward a 
| I knelt at his side and was looki 


ing at 
P | handsome face, when he unclosed his eyes and gazed 
she cared to receive. | 


lied 
from the Society of Friends, which did not tolerate | 


Many years afterward, when he was one of her | 


MAY 8, 1890. 








Majesty’s Ministers, he said to a deputation of | 
Quakers, who had waited upon him, ‘Your people | 
turned me out of the Society for doing the best thing | 
I ever did in my life.” 

is wife was his constant adviser, to whom he | 
submitted the most difficult questions, that she | 
might guide him to the right solution. In his library, 
he wrote at one table, and she at another, for he 
loved to have her near to him, even when at work on 
social and political problems. 





For the Companion. 
A WISH. 


If many whispered ho from those who love thee, 
If blessings breathed which haunt thee everywhere, 

If favoring gifts from bounteous Heav’n above thee, 
If truest, fondest wish, or warmest pray’r 


Avail to shed o’er life one moment’s gladness, 
Tospare thine eyes the dimness of a tear, 
To save thy soul the solemn shade of sadness, 

Or calm thy spirit in an hour of fear,— 


Be all these thine! for thou art worth the fairest ; 
Thine thro’ thy lifeway, thine thro’ good and ill, 

And ’mid these gifts, the dearest and the rarest 
Remain thine own dear self, unspotted still. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


——— 


, 


“SHAKEY’S” 








PIECE. 


A very fat and good-natured but extremely dull | 
German boy, writes a correspondent of The Compan- | 
ion, was a pupil in a school I taught in a country | 
neighborhood some years ago. The lad’s name was | 
Jakey Seifert, but his mother, who came with him on 
the first day, called him “Shakey,” and as “‘Shakey”’ 
he was known from that time forward. He proved | 
to be as dull as he was good-natured; in fact, al. | 
though he was ten years old, he was still unable to | 
read. 


He would come to me with his finger on a letter in 
his old blue spelling-book, and ask : 

**Vot letter vas dot?” 

“Why, Jakey,” I would say, 
your letters. Think a moment.” 

Scratching his shock of mouse-colored hair, while | 
his round, red face assumed an expression of comi- | 
cal perplexity, Jakey would reply : 

“Ver, I do know ’em, und I do dink, but they gets 
so meexed in my mind, und de more I dink und dink, 
de more meexed dey vas.” 

Poor little Jakey! What could I do but pity his | 
mental incapacity, and mama try to bring order | 
into the “‘meexed” condition of his mind? 

He ba perp for my kindness, and one day, | 
when I had told him for perhaps the twentieth time | 
that “s” was not “‘q,” he gave his head a whack with | 
his spelling-book, and said, savagely : 

“1 bet I vill make you mind dot dis time!” 

We were going to close the term with a little exhi- 
bition at the school-house in the evening. Nearly all 
the boys and girls were to have short recitations or 
parts in dialogues, while others would sing or read 
essays. 

Jakey had not been able to attend school during | 
the last week of the term, but he appeared at the | 
exhibition, and early in the evening came up to me, 
his round face all aglow with excitement. | 

“Teacher, O teacher,” he said, “I haf a piece I | 


vould like to speak, too. I haf been a veek learning | 


“you surely know | 
| 


- 
= 


“Very well, Jakey,” I said, “you shall speak your 
we pel and when several boys of about his own age | 
ad spoken, I called: | 
“Jakey Seifert.” | 
He came = forward and stepped upon the 
stage, a comical picture of overgrown boyhood and | 
childish excitement. His fat body was clad in a} 
bright pink calico waist, and round his neck was a 
huge embroidered white collar, such as used to be | 
worn by our great-grandmothers. His face was as | 
shiny as soap and water could make it. 
After a jerky little bow, Jakey commenced : 


“*Mary had von leedle lamb.’ ”’ 


Then he stop short, and began twitching at his 
trouser legs with the thumb and finger of either 
hand. 

“*Mary had von leedle lamb.’” 


He stopped again, and fell to twisting around on 
one leg. His lips moved rapidly, but no sound came 
from them. Some of the other boys began to laugh. 
Then Jakey cried out: 

“You need not geegle like dot! It vas so—Mary 
did haf von leedle lamb! It says so in de book!” 

Everybody laughed at this, and Jakey, rp | 
= good-nature, said, in a comically loud and shri 
voice : 

“TI cannot dink how it vas in boetry. It vas meexed 
in my mind, but it vas like dis: Mary had a leedle 
lamb. It vent to school mit her, vich de teacher he did 
not like. De children ee ey all holler und yell. Dot 
made de teacher mad. He yoost got after dot lamb. 
I =“ dot vas goot fun. I vis vas dere to see 
, e made de lamb git oud. I vould laugh to see 


ot. 

“Ven de lamb vas oud it vould not go avay. It 
stayed ’round going ‘ba-a-a-a!’ dill Mary did come 
oud, und den it run up to her yoost so glad as never 
vas. De lamb did love Mary pecause she vas shentle 
mid it. I like dot lamb-story. Good-py!” 

Jakey’s recitation was the success of the evening, 
and his face shone with pride as he took his seat 
amid shouts of laughter and applause. 


—_——_+or—___—__ 


TWO OF THE KILLED. 


It may be said, perhaps, that every incident of a 
man’s life has power to make him either better or 
worse; but this must be especially true of tragical 
experiences, of infrequent occurrence with most of 
us, but distressingly common to soldiers engaged in 
actual warfare. Scenes like the following, described 
by Major Small in his history of the Sixteenth Maine 
Regiment, could hardly have been witnessed without 
leaving some permanent impression upon the be- 
holder. 


After the battle of Gettysburg a number of men, in 
gray suits, were lying in a grove at the left of Ceme- 
tery Hill, and sadly I made my way among the dead 
and dying, proffering such assistance as sympathy 
dictated. One poor fellow, about twenty-five years 
ym was shot through the body. His wants were 


ew. 

“Only a drink of water. I am so cold—so cold! 
Won’t you cover me up?” 

Then his mind wandered, and he murmured some- 
thing about “Dear mother. So glad ’tis all over.” 

Soon came a clear sense of his condition. Would 
1 write to his father and tell him how he died,—how 
“Tell them all about it, 
won’t you? Father’s name is Robert Jenkins. I 
Chatham County. My name is Will ——,” and tear- 
fully I covered his face. 

A little farther on my attention was attracted 
oung man—of gen oy brigade, I think. 

is strikingly 


steadily into mine with such a questioning, hungr 
look, an appeal so beseeching, so eloquent! ‘And } 
had no power to answer—could only ask where he | 
was wounded. 

“Don’t talk to me, please,” he said. 

A moment after he touched his breast, and I saw 
there was not a chance for him. 








When asked if he was not afraid to die, he an- 


swered, “‘No; I am glad I am through. Oh! I hope 
this will end the war; will it?” 

I asked him whether he was a Christian, and he 
began to make some answer, but a sudden spasm of 
pain closed his eyes. 

I could not bear to leave him, and had just put my 
face down close to his when he suddenly opened his 
eyes. I shall never forget their unearthly beauty, 
and the sweet, trusting expression which overspread 
his face, as he said to me, with a motion as if he 
would throw his arms around my neck, “I am going 
home—good-by !” 

I did weep; I could not help it. I do not recollect 
his name; he may not have told me. I only remem- 
ber that boys from the Sixteenth Maine carried him 
to the field hospital because they wanted to do so, 
although they, too, saw it was nearly over. 


—E—— 


HANGING TO A BRANCH. 


According to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, an 
Alabama farmer, named Brill, recently had a fright- 
ful adventure while deer-hunting in the mountains. 
He had been tramping for many hours, and was very 
thirsty, when he noticed a small spring gushing out 
at the foot of a cliff. He began at once to make his 
way down the steep descent, but was soon brought to 
a standstill on the edge of a perpendicular wall. 


A tree was growing near the base of the cliff, and 
one of its branches came within reach of the hunter's 
hand. He let down his gun by means of a string, 
and then swung himself off the cliff by the branch. 

As the limb bent under his weight, it rustled against 
the cliff, and an instant before Brill was ready to let 
go he heard the rattle of a rattlesnake. The creature 
was directly at his feet, coiled and ready to strike. In 
the next breath, before the man had time to think, a 
second and larger snake crawled out from the base of 
the cliff, coiled itself, and sprung its horrible rattle. 

Brill clung to the branch with a —— man’s 

rip, but his hair was standing on end, and his eyes 

elt as if they were starting from their sockets. 

A moment more and a third rattle sounded, and 
then another and another, as snake after snake 
crawled out of crevices in the rock, and coiled them- 
selves in the sun. 

Brill could not drop into this nest of snakes, but 
alas! by this time his strength was so far exhausted 
that it was impossible for him to draw himself up to 
the top of the cliff. He could only hang upon the 
limb till the last moment, and then let go. 

His arms grew numb; his head began to feel as if 
it were filled with lead. Another minute and he must 


| release his hold; but he made no outcry, and in a 


few moments he saw the snakes uncoiling one by one, 
and slowly a away. This gave him new 
strength, and he held on till the last one was out of 
sight. Then he dropped in a dead faint. It was near 
the middle of the afternoon when he regained con- 
sciousness, so stiff and sore that it was with great 
difficulty he could crawl homeward, 


er 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


A young American lady who speaks correctly no 
language but her own, has recently travelled in 
France, and brought away with her a fund of anec- 
dotes, pointed by her own verbal blunders. ‘I asked 
for milk, and they gave me a bed,”’ she declares. “I 
demanded a coachman, and they recoiled at the 
thought that I desired a pig.’’ All her errors, how- 
ever, were comparatively harmless ones, compared 
with the following, taken from Harper’s Drawer : 


During the siege of Sebastopol an English guards- 
man was “brought up” for having given a severe 
thrashing to a French grenadier. The Englishman’s 
only explanation was : 

“He would ’ave it, and so I just ’ad to give it him.” 

On inquiry, it ome that the guardsman had 
accosted the other in his best French, and the puzzled 
Frenchman had exclaimed, in bewilderment, “‘Com- 
ment ?”” 

This word John Bull mistook for ‘‘Come on.” 

“Come on yourself, then,” he roared, “if you will 
*aveit!’’ and forthwith the fisticuffs began in earnest. 

More startling still was the mistake made by a 
Queen of Denmark, during her visit to the Danish 
colony of Iceland, where the good —_ exerted 
himself to the utmost to show her everything worth 
seeing. 

The queen, in the course of conversation, finding 
that her host was a family man graciously inquired 
how many children he had. ‘Now it happened that the 
Danish word for children is almost identical in sound 
with the Icelandic for sheep, and the bishop promptly 
replied : 

“Two hundred.” 

“Two hundred children!” cried the queen, as- 
tounded. ‘How can you possibly maintain such a 
number?” 

‘Easily am your Majesty,”’ said the prelate, 
with a cheerful smile. “In the summer I turn them 
out on the hills to graze, and when winter comes, I 
kill and eat them.” 


——_—_§4@> 


SOMETHING NEW. 

It seems to be the general policy of savages to con- 
ceal all feelings of curiosity or surprise. From what 
motives this line of action is adopted it is not easy to 
discover. It seems to be almost a matter of instinct. 
The following is told of Jack, an Andaman captive, 
who was taken to Calcutta thirty years ago. 


He was out in the carriage one day, when a gentle- 
man with whom we were acquainted followed us on 
horseback, riding at the side of the carriage. As 
Jack had never seen any one on horseback before, he 
stared in undisguised astonishment, his countenance 
expressing the profoundest astonishment at what he 
evidently regarded as some remarkable monster with 
two heads and six legs. 

When the gentleman, on reaching Captain Hall’s 
house, descended from his seat, Jack’s amazement— 
hitherto kept somewhat in restraint—transcended all 
bounds. He jumped out of the carriage, and in a 
state of irrepressible excitement approached the 
double monster, and rubbed his hand along the 
horse’s back, with the view, apparently, of discover- 
ing the place at which the spontaneous disruption 
had taken place. While he was engaged in this exam- 
ination the horse happened to yawn, an operation 
which greatly amused Jack, and set him off in an un- 
restrainable burst of laughter. 


——————~+or-——_—_———_ 


ON THE LUNGS. 


A well-known lecturer relates that on one occasion 
when he had been speaking in a country town, he 
returned to the house where he was to pass the night 
so hoarse that he could scarcely speak. 


The good woman of the house, a kindly, fussy old 
lady, told him to call out as soon as he was in bed, 
and she would bring him a hot drink. She accord- 
ingly appeared with a black and bitter concoction of 
herbs, steaming and fragrant. 

“There,” she said, ‘‘just swaller some o’ this hot 


| herb-tea; swaller it as quick as yer can, and then flop 


onter your back before it has time to run way down, 
so it’ll lay warm on yer chest and heat yer lungs, 
and you’ll be all right in the morning.” 

The lecturer followed her orders, and was all right 
in the morning, but he declares that the experience 
upset all his ideas of human physiology. 
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For the Companion. 


DOLLY’S LESSONS. 


I want to teach my dolly— 
Her ig’rance is obsurd, 

I really hate to ’fess it, 
But she cannot spell a word. 


Tho’ I give her short ezample 
She never gets them done, 

For she doesn’t know her tables 
As far as one times one. 


She pays the best of ’tention, 

* And p’r’aps I am too strick, 

But sakes! she tries my patience 
When she studies ’rifm’tic. 


She’s careless ’bout her writin’, 
She scratches like a hen, 
And now she’s sprained her 
thumb so bad 
She cannot hold a pen. 


An 


She ought to have a lib’ary, 
But what would be the use 
To get her books of poickry 
When she can’t read Mother 
Goose? 


Of 


She must have a ed-ju-ca-tion, 
For her mamma’d die of 
shame 
If dolly should be lost some 
day 
When she couldn’t spell her 
name. ANNA M.PRATT. 


An 


An 


————<~or— 


For the Companion. 
GOODY TEN-SHOES. 


‘* Little Miss Barefoot”’ 
mamma called her, as she 
kissed the ten tiny pink toes 
that were too sweet to tuck 
away into shoes and stock- 
ings just yet. 

Miss Barefoot hadn’t a 
shoe to her name anyway, 
but she didn’t seem to care 
one bit. And mamma cud- 
dled the little feet in her 
hands, and wondered if she 
could ever make or buy any- 
thing half pretty enough to 
cover them. Then, while 
she was drawing down the 
long flannel skirts and the 
pretty white dress, papa came 
in from the post-office with 
a package addressed to 
mamma. 

They made haste to open 
it, and there was the prettiest 
little pair of shoes, crocheted 
in blue and white, with blue 
and white cord and balls at 
the ankles. 

‘*How sweet!’’ said mam- 














”? 








fingers. And just the sweetest shade of pink! 
And a dear little rhyming letter from grandma 
to Baby, that said, among other nice things: 


“It’sa 
Pink 


leasure to knit 
0ties to fit 

Such pink little feet, 

So precious and sweet.” 

“And they are a fit,’ said mamma, as she 
slipped one on. ‘However did grandma guess 
it? But I believe I'll just set them up there by 

| the rest, to fill out the row. For I do love to kiss 
| those little pink toes !"" 

Well, that afternoon Uncle Tom happened in. 
| And the first thing he set eyes on was that long 
row of little shoes. But he didn’t say a word— 
| only whistled. 

Now, this Uncle Tom is a famous whittler; and 
he dearly loves babies, especially the baby I am 
telling you about. So, in less than a week, he 
| called again, and took a funny little bundle from 
| his pocket which he handed to mamma. 
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| knitted of the finest yarn by grandma’s loving! He said he had noticed that Baby had no shoes | 


| to speak of, and he thought ‘twas a great pity she+ 








should be obliged to go barefooted such weather, | 
—so he had concluded to make her a pair himself. 

Mamma laughed, and untied the package, which 
was very hard and knobby, and there was the 
oddest little pair of wooden shoes, shaped like the | 
Dutch ones von've seen in pictures. | 

Mamma hugged Uncle Tom on the spot, and | 
set the shoes at the head of the line on the mantel. 

Ten little shoes in a row! That’s why I call | 
Baby “little Goody Ten-Shoes.”’ 

But mamma still calls her ‘‘Miss Barefoot,” 
and can’t bear to shut up the tiny pink toes, be- 
cause they are so sweet to kiss. 

aa 

A LITTLE negro girl was peeping into a fruit 

wagon where she espied a drawer of currants. | 


“O mamma!”’ she cried, ‘‘come and see these little 
berries on strings.” | 


For the Companion. 


THE TRUSTWORTHY CAT. 


A Trustworthy Cat, with a countenance fair, 


d fur as tidy as ever you’d wish, 


Was sitting, apparently taking care 


a trayful of drying fish. 


She winked and blinked, and she softly purred, 


d once in a while she nodded her head, 


And if I mistake not, this I heard, 


d this is what she said: 


Vv. 


“T have held the place for a year, and though 


I understand a Poet has said 
‘What cat’s averse to fish?’—I go 
Hungry, sometimes, to bed. 


Vi. 


“T never have touched a single fish.” 
I was certain I saw her wink one eye, 
And I whispered softly, “I really wish 
You'd tell me—in confidence—why ?” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
; 3. 


CHARADE, 


Singing or wailing my jirst goes by; 
Clattering, whirring, my second stands; 

My whole whirls motes with creak and sigh, 
Although propelled by nobody’s hands; 

My second upon my whole depends ; 
My whole is dependent — my jirst; 

My jirst, though often the best of friends, 
Sometimes of enemies proves the worst. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 
Vegetables. 


1. A carriage and a period of 
time 

2. 
foot. 

3. To excel. 

4. To twist and to pinch. 

5. A low shoe and related. 
5. A letter. 

7. A kind of net, a vowel and 
a blossom. 


Two rivers and part of the 


8. To regret and a sharp 
point. 

9. A poisonous serpent, the 
atmosphere, a vowel and a 
nickname. 

= A season of devotion and 
evil. 


11. A hint, an invitation and 
a rough envelope. 

12. A painful growth. 

13. A luxury and a stick. 

. A term in stocks and to 
cut. 

15. To waste. 

*16. To crush. 

17. An article of food and to 
place tirmly. 

18. Trouble and decay. 

19. A small cavity and a lake. 
A verb, to unite and to 
strangle. 

21. The initials of a great 
organization and a blow. 

22. To turn rapidly and a 


20. 


period of time. 
23. A kind of pudding and 
space. 
3. 


ANAGRAM. 
The Boy of Babs. 
I like a pretty trinket, 
Tho’ perhaps you would not 
think it, 
And I sail the ocean blue; 
I’m a beauty (so they tell me) 
And because the fates compel 





I will cross the waves to you. 


4. 
DESCRIPTION. 


It is early morning. A little 
band of warriors ready armed 
with shield and sword are 
gathered around their king, 
who, standing by their camp 
— encourages them to fight nobly 

and to die bravely, and prom- 
ises them a sure meeting in 
the world below. Hand in 
hand the warriors pledge them- 
selves with glasses of their 
home wine; and while they 
know that the coming combat 
means death for them and vic- 
tory for the Eastern usurper 
with his “‘ten thousand immor- 
tals’? they look eagerly from 
boundary to boundary of the 
narrow pass they are guarding 
—from the sea on the east, to 
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ma. ‘And does Auntie May 
really think Baby’s feet are 
as big as that? But won't 
they be nice when she grows 
into them !”’ 

And papa was so pleased 
with them that he coaxed 
mamma to stuff them with 
cotton and set them on the 
mantel, so they could look 
at them every day. 

Well, the very next time 
papa went to town, he got 
another package by mail, ad- 
dressed to himself. It was 
from another dear auntie, 
and, sure enough, there was 
another pair of shoes for Baby! Such dear little 
moccasins of softest white leather, and the edges 
all button-holed in bright silk! 

“Oh, lovely!” cried mamma. ‘We'll always 
keep them. But did Auntie Grace really suppose 
Baby’s feet could ever be so small?” And 
mamma stuffed them and set them on the mantel 
by the others. Then, before many days, there 
came still another package, addressed to both 
papa and mamma, and in it a pair of cunning 
little cloth shoes from a dear old friend. 

“So kind and loving of her!’’ said mamma. 
‘*What a pretty row of shoes we shall have now!” 
So she stuffed them and set them with the others. 

And the six dainty little shoes reached almost 
from the china vase in the centre of the shelf to 
the brass candlestick in the corner. 

Of course you have all heard that whenever it 
rains, itis sure to pour. Papa and mamma had 
heard it, too. So they were not surprised to get a 
very fat letter from grandma, addressed to Baby 
herself. And they knew well enough before they 
opened it what made it so fat. 

Shoes, of course! But they were just as pleased 
is if it had been the very first pair. 

And, oh, how cute they were! 


An 


Ih 


Yo 


All patiently 


“You see that I hold a Position of Trust— 
A very important position to hold— 
The appointment, for once, was perfectly just, 


d was given away, not sold. 


IV. 


“Tam the Watch-Cat of the Fish; 


elp to maintain my country’s laws; 


When the Thief-Cats try to steal, I wish 


u could see me use my claws! 


For the Companion. 


A WEDDING IN THE NURSERY. 


The other day it rained. So mamma took her 
sewing into the nursery to visit the children. 
By-and-by she found out that a wedding was 
going on. 
Lord Fauntleroy, Ethelwyn’s boy-doll, was 
| being married to Beth’s Flossy. 
| Beth married them. 
In a deep, hollow voice she began : 
‘Lord Fauntleroy, look here. Are you going 
| totake good care of Flossy, and not never to scold 
her ? tell me that.” 
‘‘Yessum,’’ Ethelwyn answered for him. 
“And give her all the money she needs, and 
new clothes, and candy, hey?” 
| “I'll try to, but that’s a lot of things,” he an- 
| swered. 
| Never you mind, you'd better promise, or you 
| won’t get her.”’ 
“Oh, I will,’’ he answered, promptly. 
“And will you be a good girl?” turning to 
Flossy now, who was leaning limply against a 
| box. ‘And take good care of things, and not go 


gadding ’round to places, but stay home and | till it unhottens.” 





Vil. 
She grinned at me with a Cheshire grin, 


“ My character’s made,” she softly purred, 
“But you will not mention it just within 


This town?” So I gave my word,— 


VII. 
For it seemed to me I had never met 
A cat so utterly free from fault. 


“Tam fond of fish,” she said, “ but yet 
I cannot abide them salt !”’ 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


mend stockings and fry pertaties ?”’ 
favorite dish.) 

This was not a very cheerful prospect, so Flossy 
answered very faintly, ‘“Yes, ma’am.”” 

‘Well, you better be sure afore it’s too late; 
and [ want you to be extry good to Flossy, Lord 
Fauntleroy, for she isn’t very well, and needs a 
quilt —”” 

‘What ?”’ said Ethelwyn. 

“A comfort, then, something nice and soft, to 
take care of her. And now, Flossy, you are Mrs. 
Lord Fauntleroy, and Lord Fauntleroy, you are 
Flossy, and that’s all, only we will go down and 
ask Bridget for some wedding cake.” 

And there was a wild rush for the door, which 
shut with such a bang that Lord Fauntleroy fell 
on his nose, and the bride fainted and fell into 
her box. 

And nobody cared ! 


(Beth’s 





en 


Bary Win was just learning to talk. One day 
mamma was feeding her, and she got a bite too 
warm. ‘“O mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘Do wait | 





run over the ground. 
. Liverwort. 
Daffodil. 
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the lofty mountain on the 
west, to nature’s narrow gate 
at either end. While they 
stand thus the sentry gives the 
signal—the enemy advances 
(thanks to the traitor) by the 
no longer secret path over the 
mountain top. The battle com- 
mences. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. A person blindly attached 
to some creed. 
2. To accustom. 
3. Garb, behavior, mien. 
4. A little bear. 
5. The years between twelve 
and twenty. 
H. A. G. 
6. 
ACROSTIC. 


1. Buried alive he perishes 
By wrath of Heaven smitten. 
- Hanged 7. alive, he meets his doom; 
So in the Book ’tis written. 
. She was a proud and foolish queen 
And dared to disobey. 
His father and his mother died, 
Both on his natal day. 
This king was kindly, true, and wise; 
Though craft once took him by surprise. 


The initials take 
And they will make 
A name which made 
A giant quake! 


wo 
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Conundrums. 
What kind of a vessel can you make out of a piece 


of rope? A noose loop (new sloop) 


What consonant colored will make a liquid? Gravy 


(ovary) 
What vowel colored will make a fairy? Brownie 
(Brown e). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. May-Day Festival. 


2. 1. Magnolia. 2. Arbutus. 3. Yarrow. 4. Gill 
5. Anemone. 6. Rosemary. 
8. Arbor Vite. 9. Narcissus. 10. 
Initials—May garland. 


3. May-Queen. 
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our books unless this is done. 
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papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion. 
OBESITY. 


Obesity, or corpulence, is inconsistent with perfect | 


health. 
flicts with the tendency to muscle, and weak muscles 


A decided tendency to superfluous fat con- | 


mean a wenk heart—for the heart is merely a hollow | 


muscle—and weak organs generally. 
gets rid of superfluous fat before meeting his antago- 
nist. Every corpulent woman complains of being 
easily exiauste. 

Sometimes obesity is a serious disease in itself, 
bringing the body to a monstrous size. Some people 
inherit a fat-forming tendency, as others inherit a 
tendency to excessive leanness; both conditions are, 
to a certain extent, independent of the food eaten, 
but in much the greater number of cases, the cause 
of obesity may be traced to the person’s habits. 

The body needs fat no less than muscle and nerve. 
Fat serves as a protection against a too sudden lower- 
ing of bodily temperature. It contributes to round- 
ness and beauty of form. It enters largely into the 
composition of various parts. It is a storehouse of 
nourishment when the normal supply is cut off by 


Every athlete | 
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ruptthem. The ladies wear lovely dresses, and hold | 
their fans in the most correct manner, and one of the 
gentlemen has a violoncello at hand, ready to enter- 
tain the company. 

The walls are covered with lovely pictures, and 
even the ceiling is decorated. The furniture is not 
only correct, but very handsome, and scattered around 
the room are those articles about which grown peo- 
ple are always saying, ‘Dear me, how exquisite! 
Where did you pick it up?” 

In the dining-room, which is comfortable and home- 
like, some gentlemen in old-fashioned clothes are | 
smoking long pipes, and probably telling good stories. | 
Two globes, miniature copies of those used in our | 
school-rooms, stand in one corner of the room, and a 
finely carved ivory mantelpiece tells the stories of 
New Testament history. 

If one of the rooms could possibly be nicer than 
another, one would say that the kitchen was best of 
all. Itis perfect in every appointment, and the cook 
who presides over it is all that a cook should be. 


“te a | 
PROBABLY DEAF. 


“Did you see Mis’ Peters—she that was a Hamlin?” 
inquired an old lady of a friend who had just visited 
Washington. ‘Never knew her? Well, you couldn’t 
ha’ been there long without hearin’ on her. She was 
always a powerful spry one for makin’ friends. Any- | 
body’d ha’ told ye where she lived.” 


The author of “An Artist’s Tour” says that he was | 
once travelling in Western America, when he met a} 
man who talked incessantly, and showed a frank | 
curiosity in regard to the manners and customs of | 
the East. 

He seemed pleased to hear that I came from New 
= City, and said that his married daughter lived | 
there. | 

“Yas, sir, she’s in New York; she went out there 
as soon as she was married. Her name’s Simpkins. 
She’s freckle-faced. Maybe you’ve run across her 
out there?” 

I replied that I did not think I had, and added: 

‘‘New York is a very large city, you know.” | 

“Yas, so I hear; but you might have heard her 


hollering at her children. Maybe you’re a little deaf.” | 
_— —~>>- -— —- 


HER DEARER NAME. 


The teachers of kindergartens have many amusing | 
stories to tell of their little pupils, but it is seldom | 
they meet exactly The sort of difficulty which lately 
confronted a pretty and sweet young teacher in a 
suburban school. 


Harold, aged five years, went to Miss Brown after 
school one day, and said, ‘Miss Brown, may I call you 


| *Helen’?”’ 


| his most winning smile, he 


destitution or disease; the system does not draw | 
upon the muscular and other tissues until the fat is | 


exhausted. Hence nature has made ample provision 
for its normal production. 

The cells can elaborate fat from any kind of food, 
but far more readily from some kinds than from others. 
It should be understood that in the kind of food, 


rather than in the quantity, is the cause of the forma- | 


tion of excessive fat to be sought, and those who 
have a natural tendency to become corpulent can 
counteract it best by regular and vigorous exercise. 
Those who are becoming alarmed by their growing 
obesity should seek the best medical advice, and fol- 
low rigidly the necessary rules as to food and exer- 


cise in the open air; but it is very important that | 


the reduction of the superfluous fat should be grad- 
ual. Sad results may otherwise follow. 
lar tissues themselves may be wasted. As the fat 
diminishes, there will be a relaxation of the rules of 
diet, but unless they are still followed to some extent 
there will be a recurrence of the trouble. 

The corpulent should avoid medicines that promise 
to reduce their obesity. Such drugs do their work 
only at the expense of the general health. 

The Turkish bath is sometimes resorted to, and as 
the bather finds himself several pounds lighter on 
leaving the bath, he is confirmed in his idea of its 
value; but this is deceptive. In a few hours he is as 
heavy as before. 


a 


DOLLY’S HOME. 


In the museum of Utrecht is a doll’s house, so per- 
fect and beautiful that all the children in the world 
should see it. It was made two hundred years ago, 
after the instructions of an old lady, who had deter- 
mined that it should be as finely finished as any real 
piece of work destined for the use of actual persons. 


The muscu- | 


| 


oat Harold,” she replied, after a moment’s sur- 
prised hesitation, “do you know any little boys as | 
young as you are who call young ladies as old as I | 
am by their first names?” | 

“No’m,” said Harold, very reluctantly. | 

“Then I think, dear, you had better call me ‘Miss | 
Brown,’ just as all the other little boys and girls do, | 
or else they might think it was rather queer.” | 

“Yes’m,” he assented, with a sigh, and then, with 
leaded, “but, Miss | 
Brown, may I think of you as ‘Helen’?” 


ee 


BASHFUL BRIDGET. 


True delicacy of feeling is always a pleasing trait, | 
and doubly so in the case of persons whose birth and | 
early associations have been such as are not com- | 
monly supposed to favor the development of the gen- 
tler characteristics of human nature. 


‘Well, mum, I must be afther lavin’ yez,” an- 
nounced the cook. 

“What do you mean? Why are you going?” asked 
her astonished mistress. 

“I am going to be married next week,” was the | 


reply. | 
Put, surely, Bridget, you won’t leave me so sud- 
p va You must ask him to wait for you a few 
ays. 
20h, I couldn’t, mum.” 
“Why not, pray?” 
“Sure, mum, I'd loike to oblige you, but I don’t 
feel well enough acquainted with him to ask such a} 
thing.” — Exchange. 


Sarl inci 
HE MIGHT SAY SO. 


The introduction of electric street-cars into Boston 
has given rise to much discussion as to the danger 
attending such methods of locomotion, and some 


| amusing things have been said by timid passengers. 


| fright and indignation, said: 


She paid great artists to paint the tiny pictures | 


which it contains, and prominent upholsterers to 
make its furniture. According to the description of 


it in “Friesland Meres,” the little- house contains | 


nine rooms and a hall, which are peopled by small 
creatures almost too real, dignified and busy to be 
dolls. 

In the hall the nurse is talking toa very smart foot- 
man, who is coming out of one room; perhaps he is 
telling her it is very late, for upstairs, in the nursery, 
two children are in bed. Other nurses are waiting on 
children, and two grand ladies, who may be aunts or 
governesses, are having tea at a table. 

Then there is a beautiful bedroom where a lady, 
dressed for dinner, stands by her toilet-table, which 
holds a looking-glass, lovely silver jars and bottles, 
and china vases. There is space enough in the room 
for a bed, large arm-chairs and pictures. 

In the little business room, a man, looking very 
real and much absorbed in his occupation, is at work 
writing, with bills and other papers scattered about 
him, and in the laundry the maids are just as busy as 
they should be in real life, washing, wringing and 
ironing clothes. 

There are two ladies and three gentlemen in the 
drawing-room, looking so polite and evidently talking 
so cleverly that one would not for the world inter- 

~ 


| school, but when the little boys and girls marched in 





One day the driver of one of the cars carelessly | 


allowed his car to bump against the cars in front of | 
him with sufficient force to give the passengers quite | 
a ——s up. Before another start could be made | 
an old lady jumped to her feet and hurriedly left the | 
car. 

As soon as she found herself safe on the miaedl 
she turned to the conductor, and, quivering with 

“That’s the last time J ever get in one of them ’lec- | 
tric cars, and I don’t care if you tell the company so!”’ 


a 


NEGLECTED. 


A bright little girl who attends a dancing-school in 
Boston had a trying experience two or three weeks 
ago. 

She is really a favorite with the children of the 





couples, or danced a quadrille, it happened again and 
again that she was left out. 

She waited patiently and hopefully, and each time | 
she was disappointed. She felt that the situation | 
justified a protest, and the conscience-stricken teacher 
agreed with her when finally she stepped forward, | 
and said, in a pathetic little voice : 

“Please, Miss May, if there’s any little boy left 
over next time, may I have him?” 


——__@——_——. 


“MISTOOKEN.” 


Children sometimes cry before they are hurt, and 
even in the case of grown people imagination some- 
times confuses the testimony of the senses. 


‘“‘Whew!” said a customer in the barber’s shop, 
“that razor pulls like a mowing-machine.” 

“Must be mistooken, sah.” 

“Mistaken! Why, man, do you suppose I don’t 
know how it feels? Mistaken, eh? What do you 
mean?” 

“Nuffin, sah, only I aint begun ter shave yer yit. 
Jes’ puttin’ on de lather.”—Zawrence American. 


———-—=<- —_ 


“DEAR me!” said a little girl. ‘That piece of 
bread has gone head-first right down my cough-pipe.” 





COMPANION. 


For coughs, colds and consumption Cutler Bros. 
& Co.’s Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam after 30 
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years’ use is, to-day, without arival. Try it. [Ade. W A S a S | | 4 S 
Agents wanted to Sample line sent by | b 


= | Pinless Clothes NO pat ier Sie.s ~ & 5b- | 
ines; patent recently ‘oot line by mail, 20. P ° ° 
| a holds the” For circulars, price. | These silks, which were introduced last 
clothes without pins ; list and terms  ad-| ae en 
they do not freeze to PINS dress ‘The Pinless | year, have become exceedingly popular; 
tand cannot blow off. Jlothes Line Co., | s ; 

No. 17 HERMON STREET, Worcester, Mass, | ‘hy are just adapted for wear during the 
next three or four months. 

| The new colorings and designs—plain, 
| stripes and plaids—are very attractive, the 
| full line embracing over one hundred dif- 


This is the Clasp, wherever | ferent patterns and colors. They are 24 





GOFF'S BRAID. 


fou nd, inches wide, $1 per yard. 
. Samples of these trustworthy gocds will 
we sea Roil on which be sent on receipt of six cents in postage 
woun 


stamps. 


The Braid that is known the 
world around. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


Cuaranteed Stainless. 
Will send post-paid, on receipt of $1.00, 3 pair 


ladies? soc: hose, or 4 pair men’s 36c. half hose. |“ OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL,” 


A Card of Stainless Mending Cotton with each pair. “ WASHINGTON, D. C.” 


BEST VALUE IN AMERICA DEAR Sir :—I know Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, of whom 
2 


you write, and have knowledge of the fact that he has 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY MONEY REFUNDED. 


produced wonderful cures of stammerin 
WM. H. ZINN, Temple Pi., Wash. & West Sts., Boston. | 





ames McCreety & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Yours most truly, JOHN WANAMAKER. 
To Thos. H. Urquhart, M. D., eaten eb. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON’S INSTI- 
UTE, N. E. Cor. 11th and Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 








BROTHERS’ 


LADIES’ BOOTS. 
FIVE RETAIL STORES IN BOSTON. one retiii*Store® Since ‘that time the frst store’ has’ been 


enlarged to double the original size and we nave opened four more stores, each larger than the first one. 


Here are represented three special Shoes from our Five Retail Stores. We offer to the ladies of the whole 
country this special Secs : to have the best Shoes and Slippers brought to their own doors with no 
extra charge above what these same Shoes cost Boston ladies. 


MOOAR'S “LILLIAN.’ 


_ We keep this Shoe to supply the demand for a 
Misses’ and Child’s Fine Dress Shoe at a medium 
price. In style and finish it has every point that 
a $4 Shoe has. We never fail to please our cus- 
tomers when we show this Shoe. It is made 
in Dongola or Goat and with Spring 
Heel. Sizes, 11 to 2, $2.25; 81-2 to 
10 I-2, prs; 5 to 8, 1.50; also 11 to 2, 
, Dongola only, Opera Toe, Heeled, 
$2.25 Widths, B,C, D. In ordering, carefully state which style 
Shoe you wish. This is not a rough, heavy Shoe, but a fine dress 
Shoe for best wear. 


MOOAR'S “COUNTESS” 


is a Perfect Ladies’ Boot, and the best value for the 
money ever offered, and is made throughout of the 
“best wearing” materials. It is not only comforta- 
ble and serviceable, but for elegance and style it 

is unequalled. We will send a pair of either 
Bright Dongola (which can hardly be distin- 
guished from French Kid) or Goat, either 
Common Sense or Opera Toes, B, C, D, 
E, EE widths, sizes 2 1-2 to 8, 
all leather, glove-fitting and flex- 
ible, for $2.50, post-paid. Send 

. O. money-order or registered 
letter, stating size and width, and whether you want Common 
Sense or Opera Toe, Dongola or Goat. 


MOOAR'S “QUEEN.” 


This style of boot is adapted to the wants of 
ladies | gpen. a cepoey boot. No other boot can be 
so easily and perfectly adjusted to the foot as a 
lace boot. This is made on a special last 
designed to give comfort and ease, as well 
as elegance. It is lasted without tacks, 
made of French Tanned Kid, Common 

Sense and Opera Toes, Tipped. 
Widths, A, B C, D. Sizes, 1 
to 7. Price, $3. By mail post- 
paid on receipt of price. 




























MOOARS’ 
LILLIAN 





This 1s 
MOOARS 
“COUNTESS” 





We guarantee that if, after reasonable use, any fault appears, we will, on the Shoes-being returned to us, 
either refund the money or supply a new pair, as may be desired. We refer to Bradstreet’s or Russell’s. 





Since our first advertisement appeared in the March 2ith issue of THE CoMPANION we have been receiving 
orders for the ‘Countess Shoe”’ (the only one advertised heretofore by us) from all parts of. the country, 
and that they are proving all we claim for them is evidenced by second orders, like the one we print, now 
coming to us. 

EDWARDSVILLE, ALA., APRIL 14, 18%. 

Mooar Bros., Smrs:—Please find enclosed Money Order for 2.50, for which send me one pair of Ladies’ But- 
ton Shoes. Send Dongola Kid, Box Toe and Medium Heel. Size, 514, Width, EE. I received the Shoes the 10th I 
ordered from you several days ago and am well pleased with them. You will greatly oblige by sending the 
— an - possible. Very Resp’t. Miss ELLEN FERGUSON. 

Send for Illustrated Price-List of Special Shoes, Slippers, Ties, Rubbers, Tennis Shoes, 
etc., etc., that we sell in our Boston Stores. Sent free. You can sa fey ret the 
best Shoes in the world by buying of us. 7 a oo 


MOOAR BROS., Five Retail Stores in Boston. 


Address all orders to 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE POPE IS ELECTED. 


The death of a pope is unquestionably one of 
the most important single events which can take 
place in our day. This is due partly to the fact | 
that he is the head of a church which nominally | 
includes more than half of Christendom. A vast | 
multitude of people, therefore, in every land, to 
whom the death of the Emperor of Germany or 
the Queen of England would not occasion even 
a passing thought, would be more or less directly 
affected by the death of Leo XIII. 








But its chief importance arises from the uncer- 
tainty as to the pope's successor. There is no | 
such uncertainty as to any other position of like | 
dignity. The heirs to the European thrones are 
all members of certain families. The future 
rulers of the great republics will be chosen from 
one of the great parties. Of the successor of 
Leo XIII., on the contrary, we can say nothing 
more definite than this, that he will be one of a 
body of some fifty or sixty men, and in all 
probability an Italian. 

If the choice should fall upon a man of 
great force of character, joined with strong 
convictions and great executive ability, the 
conduct of affairs throughout the world might 
be profoundly affected. This uncertainty it is 
the aim of the rulers of the church to maintain. 
All the laws governing the election are intended 
to secure to the electors an absolute freedom of 
choice. When they meet for the purpose of 
election they are actually imprisoned, being 
allowed only restricted intercourse with the 
outside world until their choice is made. 

It may be added that the uncertainty is 
intensified by a veto power which the govern- 
ments of France, Spain, Portugal and Austria 
severally have, and which they occasionally 
exercise. Either one of those powers may 
exclude one candidate from the papal throne. 

From ancient times the right of electing a 
pope has rested with a body known as the 
Sacred College, consisting of the cardinals, the 
highest dignitaries of the church. Originally 
these cardinals appear to have been simply the 
rectors of the various parish churches of the 





arranged as to be not unlike some hospital-wards. 
On the afternoon of the tenth day, after a 
solemn religious service in the Sistine Chapel, the 
cardinals retire to their cells. They are accom- 
panied by a great crowd of relatives, friends, dis- 
tinguished strangers who may chance to be in 
Rome, the embassadors of the Catholic powers 
and the leading Roman clergy and nobility. Itis 
the last opportunity which the cardinals have to 
receive private communications, and the time is 
chiefly spent in discussing and promoting the 
claims of prominent candidates for the papal 
throne. 

An hour and a half after sunset a bell resounds 
through the crowded corridors and cells. Half 
an hour later a second is heard. At the end of 
three hours it is rung a third and last time, and 
the master-of-ceremonies appears, ringing a small 
bell, and crying, ‘“‘Eztra omnes!’ (Out all!) 

Upon this all except the cardinals and their 
attendants hasten out of the single open door, 
which is immediately locked with four keys, two 
of which are kept inside and two outside, and the 
Conclave has begun. 

From this time no one can leave the enclosed 
part of the palace, except in case of extreme ill- 





COMPANION. 


name of the cardinal for whom he votes, after the 
words, Eligo in Summum Pontificem Reverendis- 


simum D. meum D. Cardinalem ——. (I choose 
for Supreme Pontiff the most reverend Lord 
Cardinal ——.) 


In the fifth section he writes an arbitrary number 
and a device, commonly a sentence of Scripture, as 
“20, Gloria in excelsis Deo,’’ folds this upon the 
fourth section and seals it at either end. The 
ballot is then folded in the middle. 

Each cardinal in the order of his rank follows 
the example of the dean of the College; though 
if any are afraid of being overlooked, they take 
their ballots and prepare them at one of the cen- 
tral tables. Then each, beginning with the dean, 
holding his ballot on high between his thumb and 
finger, so minute are the rules, goes to the altar, 
and, kneeling, takes this solemn oath: 

“Testor Christum Dominum, qui me judicaturus 
est, me eligere quem, secundum Deum, judico eligi 
debere, et quod idem in accessu praestabo,’”’ which, 
being translated, is, ‘I call to witness Christ the 
Lord, who will be my judge, that I choose the one 
‘whom, before God, I think ought to be chosen, 
and that I will do the same at the accessit.”’ 

He then puts it upon the paten and drops it 





ness, and no one can enter except a cardinal 


into the chalice. When all have voted, the in- 





of 


Sty> 





CASTING A VOTE FOR 








A POPE. 


At this time the fourth method of election, the 
‘“accessit,”’ may be adopted. This involves simply 
a change in the ballot, all the other formalities 
being the same as before. A ticket is used in 
which the words ‘‘Accedo, etc.,’’ are substituted 
for the words ‘‘Eligo, etc."’ Upon this a cardinal 
may write the name of any one who has received 
one or more votes at the previous balloting, he 
himself not having voted for him. 

When it is at last announced by the inspectors 
and the revisors that a cardinal has received the 
requisite two-thirds vote, and it has been deter- 
| mined by examination that he has not voted for 
| himself, as in that case the election would be void, 
| the ballots are again immediately burned. 

But this time the smoke is not allowed to escape 
into the air and, the appointed hour having passed 
without its appearance, the watching crowds 
shout, ‘The pope is elected !”” 

At the same moment a bell is rung, and certain 
officials of the Conclave are admitted. The senior 
cardinals of each of the three orders immediately 
go to the throne of the cardinal elected, the dean 
saying to him, ‘Acceptasne electionem de te ca- 
nonicé factam in Summum Pontificem?” (Do 
you accept your election canonically made to be 
Supreme Pontiff?) 

As soon as his consent has been manifested, 
all the canopies, save that of the newly elected 
pope, are lowered. The dean then asks by 
what name he wishes to be known. 

Up to 1009 the popes retained their baptismal 
names. That year a person was elected whose 
name is said to have been Peter; and not deem- 
ing any man worthy to bear the name which 
Christ had given to His Apostle, he took that 
of Sergius IV. Since then all the popes have 
imitated his example of choosing some other 
name, though not for the same reason. 

When the name has been officially recorded, 
the pope retires behind the altar, where he is 
clothed with the pontifical vestments. Return- 
ing to his throne, after blessing the cardinals 
he receives their homage. On their knees they 
kiss his foot and hand, and on rising receive 
from him the two-fold kiss of peace. Some 
popes have used this moment for designating to 
the cardinals the offices to which he intends to 
appoint them. 

With the putting on of a new Ring of the 
Fisher, the Conclave closes. 

The workmen, meanwhile, at the first news 
of the election, have been busily removing the 
masonry which has closed the window opening 
upon one of the great balconies. As soon as 
this is done, one of the cardinals appears in the 
balcony and says to the expectant people: 

“Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum: Papam 











city of Rome, and the bishops of the six neigh- | accompanied by his two, sometimes three, attend- | spectors take the ballots and, unfolding them, | habemus, Eminentissimum ac Reverendissimum 


boring sees. As the importance of the office | 


ants. All communications to or from the con- 


read simply the name of the person voted for, the 


increased, distinguished ecclesiastics in the differ- | clavists pass through the hands of and are read | cardinals at the same time marking a list prepared 
ent Roman Catholic countries were created car- | by certain officers. The food, which each cardinal | for the purpose. 


dinals by the popes. And in order to preserve | 


receives from his own house, is carefully searched 


If, as is ordinarily the case at first, no person 


the original custom, these new cardinals were and | for hidden letters before it is passed through the ' has received the necessary two-thirds of the votes 


are still always appointed the titular bishop of | 
one of these sees, or rector of one of these | 
churches. | 

The number of cardinals by long usage is 
limited to seventy, in imitation of the seventy | 
elders appointed to assist Moses in governing the | 
people of Israel. As a matter of fact, the college 
is never full. At the beginning of the present | 
year, for example, there were sixty-six members. 
The cardinals are, as a rule, old men; several die | 
in the course of a year, and others are appointed | 
in their places. Out of the whole number at 
present, all but twelve have been created by the 
present pope since 1878. 

At the moment of the death of the pope the 
cardinal camerlengo or chamberlain is summoned 
to his chamber. Taking a small hammer, he 
strikes three times upon the forehead of the dead 
man. At each stroke he calls him by name,—not 
by the title by which he is known to the world, 
but the name, we might almost say, by which he 
is known to his Maker. ‘Joachim Pecci!” the 
camerlengo calls, thrice ; and, receiving no answer, 
he draws from the finger of the dead pontiff the 
Ring of the Fisher and retires. This ring is a 
signet, bearing a representation of St. Peter draw- 
ing a net with fishes from the water, and is pre- 
sented, anew, to every pope. 

Ten days must elapse between this event and 
the meeting of the Sacred College. This is in 
order to permit cardinals living at a distance to 
reach Rome in time to take part in the election of 
his successor. The interval is devoted to celebra- 
ting the funeral ceremonies, and in making prepa- 
rations for the coming Conclave, as the session of 
the cardinals is termed. These consist princi- 
pally in arranging for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the church during the interim, and in 
selecting certain officers, servants and workmen 
who are to attend to the wants of the cardinals 
during their seclusion. 

At the first of these preliminary meetings the 
cardinal camerlengo produces the Ring of the 
Fisherman, and solemnly breaks it before the 
assembly, as well as the moulds of the seals 
which are affixed to the papal bulls. 

Meanwhile, a wing of, the Vatican is made 
ready for the use of the Conclave. All but one 
of the doors leading into this part of the palace 
are walled up with masonry. The windows are 
treated in the same manner, with the exception of 
the topmost panes, which are covered with white 
curtains. Temporary cells or chambers are con- 
structed for the members of the college, so 





“rota” or turn-stile. The cardinals are allowed 
to receive visitors at stated times, but an iron 
grating separates them, and all conversation must 
be carried on in a loud voice. 

At nine o’clock on the following morning the 
members of the Sacred College assemble by them- 
selves in the Sistine Chapel for the election. A 
violet silk curtain divides this chapel, famous for 
the matchless frescos of Michael Angelo, into two 
parts. Around the four walls of that part in 
which stands the altar are arranged the thrones of 
the cardinals, in the order of their rank. Each 
throne is surmounted by a canopy to which a 
cord is attached, by means of which it can be 
lowered instantly. Fronting these are tables on 
which are materials for writing and sealing the 
ballots. 

In the centre of the space are six more tables 
similarly furnished, while before the altar is a 
table on which are two silver bowls to contain the 
ballots. Upon the altar itself is a communion 
service, the chalice being covered by the paten. 
Over the altar is placed a picture representing the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples of 
our Lord. 

There are, according to M. Barbier de Montault, 
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of the cardinals present, the ballots are inmmedi- 
ately mixed with some damp straw and are 
burned. The dense smoke, which escapes through 
a pipe into the open air, reveals to the people, who 
are gathered in vast numbers at every point from 
which the Vatican can be seen, the fact that there 
has been no election. Day after day, morning 
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a chamberlain of Pius IX., eighteen different | and evening, when there is delay in the choice, 
modes of election, four only of which need be | the people eagerly watch for the appearance of 


mentioned. 

The first is the method of “inspiration” or 
acclamation, in which the cardinals spontaneously | 
and unanimously designate their choice. In this | 
manner twelve or fourteen popes, including the 
famous Hildebrand, Gregory VII., have been | 
elected. | 

The second method is by “compromise,” in | 
which the cardinals, when a choice by the whole | 
body seems to be impossible, select one or more | 
of their number to name the pope. 

The third and ordinary way is by ballot. When 
the chapel has been carefully searched, to see that 
none but the cardinals are actually present, three 
of their number are chosen by lot as inspectors of 
the ballots, and three to receive the votes of the 
sick or infirm who may be detained in their 
chambers. 

The senior cardinal-bishop, the dean of the Col- 
lege, then takes a ballot to the table in front of 
his throne. It is a paper about eight inches long 
by four wide, divided into five sections. In the 
first, after the printed words, Ego cardinalis, he 
writes his name, and folds it over the second sec- 
tion so as to conceal the writing, and seals it at 
both ends. In the middle section he writes the 





| the smoke. 

The session of the Conclave ends at the burn- 
ing of the ballots, only one vote being taken ata 
sitting. From eleven until half-past five the car- 
dinals pass the time as they please, receiving vis- 
itors, walking in the court of the Conclave, and 


| making the combinations from which the election 


will eventually result. 

At half-past five the Sacred College reassembles 
in the Sistine Chapel for a second vote. If from 
the result of the morning’s ballot it should appear 
that a person would be elected who was objection- 
able to one of the four great Catholic powers, the 
cardinal who represents that power will now 
formally exclude that candidate, in words spoken 
according to this form: ‘‘The imperial and royal 
court of Vienna cannot accept for sovereign Pontiff 
his Eminence Cardinal Severoli, and give to him 
a formal exclusion.” 

In these words Austria prevented the election 
of Cardinal Severoli in 1823, while Spain exer- 
cised the same power in 1831. This, as we have 
already said, makes it almost impossible to fore- 


tell the result of an election, as the intention to | 


exclude is kept a profound secret until the moment 
it is pronounced. 


Dominum [Joannem- Mariam, archiepiscopum- 
episcopum Imolanum, tituli SS. Petri et Marcelli 
presbyterum, S. R. E. cardinalem Mastai Fer- 
retti], qui sibi imposuit nomen [Pius IX.].” (I 
make known to you a great joy: we have a pope, 
the very Eminent and Reverend lord [Giovanni 
Maria, Archbishop of Imola, of the title of Saints 
Peter and Marcellin, cardinal-priest of the holy 
Roman Church, Mastai Ferretti], who has taken 
for name, [Pius IX.] ). 

The people respond with joyful shouts. The 
soldiers drawn up before the palace discharge 
their muskets; the drums beat a salute, the 
trumpets are blown. The guns of the Castle of 
St. Angelo are fired, and all the church bells an- 
nounce to the expectant world that a pope has 


been chosen. James M. Huspparp. 


—§——————_. 


For the Companion. 


CAPTAIN JOE’S PARD. 


My acquaintance with Captain Joe dates back 
to the year 1868, when my regiment was stationed 
at Fort Whipple in Arizona. The contests with the 
Apache Indians continued to disquiet the Territory, 
and the savages lost no opportunity to harass the 
white man, whose bitter enemies they had become. 

Joe Saunders, “Captain Joe,’’ as he was called, 
was a scout in the government employ. He was 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 
active, well-built and powerful, with keen gray 
eyes and rugged, honest face, which were a suffi- 
cient index to the blunt yet kindly disposition and 
intelligent mind which lay beneath the rough 
exterior. 

Joe had been brought up on a farm in New 
England, but he had a roving, unsettled nature, 
and could not be content at home. He embraced 
an early opportunity to go West, leaving the farm 
work to his home-staying brother, James. Later 
on his parents had died within a few days of each 
other. There was nothing to go back for now, 
and Joe roved further and further westward. The 
life of a scout enlisted his adventurous fancy; 
and good work done in that life won him his title 
of Captain Joe. 

In the line of his duty he was obliged’to under- 
take long and tedious journeys, flavored with 
more than a spice of real danger. 

Returning from one of these expeditions, Joe’s 
way led through a gorge of the Sierra Madre. 
The day was sultry, and the sun was high in the 
heavens. Slowly ascending a steep, winding path, 
he came suddenly upon the crouching figure of an 
| Indian, half-concealed behind the rocks. Retreat 

was impossible, even if the idea had been enter- 
; tained. Joe stood still, eying his unwelcome 
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neighbor. The savage remained motionless, as though 
himself hewn out of stone; his only sign of life was 
the watchful gleam of his eyes. He was not an 
Apache. Joe could see that, and he had no doubt 
that he belonged to one of the more northern hostile 
tribes. 

Tightening his grasp on his rifle, Joe stepped 
forward. His knife was sheathed at his side, and as 
long as no demonstration was made by the Indian, it 
was best to avoid any appearance of distrust. 

With a few steps further the mystery was solved. 
The Indian was a prisoner, held in his crouching 
position by masses of rock and earth. Although he | 
was suffering, and at the mercy of his white enemy, 
his countenance gave no sign of any emotion. 

Joe set his rifle down within reach, and went to 
work to release the prisoner. It was not an easy 
task, and, in view of the fact that he might be setting 
an enemy loose, not, perhaps, a welcome one. But 
Joe was not the man to shirk a plain duty of humanity. 

“1 didn’t see nawthin’ else fur me ter do but ter go 
ahead,” he said, modestly, when he told his story 
afterward. 

But though he worked briskly, Joe’s vigilance was 
not relaxed. | 
At length the barrier was removed, and the Indian 
was free. His left leg was found to be injured some- | 
what, and the left arm was badly crushed. | 

In imperfect English he explained that, in climbing | 
the mountain at an early hour that morning, he had 
been caught between a falling mass of rock and earth, 
and after struggling long and hard to free himself, 
had yielded to the fate which appeared inevitable. 
He was a fine specimen of the native red man—tall 
and muscular, with a fine, piercing eye, and bearing 
himself with the grave dignity of his race. 

Joe surveyed him with critical approval as they 
faced each other for a moment in silence after the 
Indian had risen to his feet. “Gamey, that’s a fact!’ 
muttered the scout. “It’s safest ter watch ye, red- 
skin; though ef I kin read eyes, ye mean honest 
enough.” 

“Let my white brother give his hand,’’ said the 
Indian, extending his own. “It will be welcome. It 
is the hand of a man!” | 

“I hope there aint no two minds on that p’int, 
Injun,” replied Captain Joe, with a cordial grasp. 
“How d’ye feel now? Think ye can walk?” 

The Indian assented briefly, indicating by a gesture 
another and easier path along the mountain side. 
They parted, the Indian turning back to descend the 
mountain, while the scout hastened on his journey. 
Fearing treachery, Joe kept a watchful eye upon the 
retiring savage; but, as though disdaining to show 
equal distrust, the Indian moved away, walking 
steadily though painfully, neither pausing nor looking 
back until a turn in the path concealed him from 
view. 

Joe’s account of his experience, on his return to the 
fort, gave rise to much discussion. 

“A rascally Injun!” Private Miuns 
angrily. “’Twould be some sense in it 
white man.” 

“Injun or not,” retorted Joe, “I’d hate ter see any | 
man die like a rat in a trap fur the want of a little 
help!” 

“Thrue for ye, Joe!” exclaimed Private Ross, a 
genial young Irishman. ‘Sure there’s no man worth 
the name ’u’d turn his back on a fellow-man in dis- 
thress. At the laste, not av he had pluck an’ sinse 
enough ter help ’em out,” he added, with a meaning 
glance at Minns’s sullen face. 

“Yhat’s all very fine,’ grumbled Minns, ‘but wait 
an’ see what pay you’ll git. You’ll hear from your 
Injun agin, an’ not so pleasant neither, or my name 
aint Bill Minns.” 


exclaimed, 
if it was a 





In the summer of 1878, I set out on a journey to | 
the Valley of the Yellowstone. It was not my first 
visit to that wonderful region. Some five years before 
I had first looked upon its vast, gloomy cajions, its 
mountainous walls of granite, its placid sleeping 
lakes and stormy mountain streams—a land of strange 
and startling contrasts, unsurpassed in beauty and in 
wildness, in grandeur and in gloom. 

Although I had long wished to revisit the Yellow- 
stone, my principal reason for undertaking the trip 
at this time was an unexpected meeting in Virginia 
City with my old acquaintance Captain Joe Saunders, 
whom I had last seen in Arizona nearly ten years 
before. 

Joe, little changed with the lapse of years, was sin- | 
cerely delighted at our meeting. His home, I found, 
was in Montana, whither I had been called by certain 
mining interests. These once settled, I was free to 
go where I would, with the sad freedom of one who 
stands alone in the world. 

‘Two days later I was on my way to the Yellowstone, 
accompanied by Captain Joe and his “pard,” Long 
Jim—a tall, fine-looking Indian in the dress of a 
hunter, dignified, haughty and impassive as any red 
man of romance. 

We had encamped for the night on a level plateau 
several miles in extent, dotted here and there with 
groves of pine and aspen, and many beautiful little | 
lakes. As the evening shadows gathered about our | 
clump of trees the camp-fire’s gleam shone brighter, | 
and our little retreat seemed almost cozy in its 
cheerful glow. Seated on a fallen tree, Captain Joe 
and his partner smoked tranquilly an after-dinner 
pipe, while I reclined near by, listening dreamily, 
with half-closed eyes, to their fragmentary conver- | 
sation. 

Long Jim spoke good English, enriched with the 
poetic imagery of his race. Gradually I drew him | 
out of his reserve, and listened with fascinated in- 
terest while he told of the unquiet spirits who hover 
about the geysers and waterfalls, and haunt the 
mountain gorges, or related the brave deeds of war- 
riors and chieftains long since gone to the happy 
hunting grounds. Strange, passionate legends they 
were, according well with the half-savage, half-ro- 
mantic character of the scenery. 

A silence followed the close of Long Jim’s last 
pathetic tale—a silence broken only by the occasional | 
ery of a night-bird, and the distant flow of the rest- 
less mountain stream. Joe threw a fresh armful of 
boughs on the fire, giving it a vigorous poke with his | 
foot, which stirred to life a thousand tiny sparks. 

Presently Long Jim laid aside his pipe, and, wrap- 
ping himself in his blanket, lay down on the opposite 
side of the fire with his gun beside him, and was soon 
sleeping soundly. 


| halt. 
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But inaction had no charm for me. The Indian’s | 
legends, together with the wild and picturesque sur- | 
roundings, had tired my imagination and quickened | 
my pulses. I stepped out beyond the clump of trees 
and walked slowly up and down, trying to quiet my 
restlessness. 

A faint, pale moonlight glimmered through the 
scurrying clouds; deep shadows lay athwart the 
rocky plateau and hovered over tree and bush. There 
was a cold cheerlessness about the landscape from 
which I gladly turned to the glow and warmth of the 
campfire. 

“Feel like a nap, major?” asked Captain Joe, as I | 
returned to my seat. | 

“Not a bit, Joe,” I replied. “Better take your turn | 
now, while I mount guard.” 

“*Bliged ter ye, major, but there aint no sleep in | 
my eyes. I’ve be’n a-goin’ over some o’ my old | 
tramps sence I sot here, an’ one in partic’ler seems 
ter stan’ out mighty plain. Mebbe the weather has 
somethin’ ter do with it. ’Twas jest about sech a 


| night as this—jest about,”’ repeated Joe, musingly. 


I caught eagerly at the promise of a story that 
seemed to be implied in Captain Joe’s words. Sleep, 
for me, was out of the question, at least for some 
time to come, and under the circumstances, few 
things, I thought, could be more agreeable than a 
well-spun yarn, be the subject what it might. 

“TI reckon, major,’’ said Joe, ‘“‘you’d be disapp’inted 
ef ye counted much on anythin’ I could tell ye. Not 
but what I’ve hed some cur’us ups an’ downs in my 
time, but I never was much of a han’ at tellin’ any- 
thin’.”’ 

It did not require much persuasion, however, to 
induce Captain Joe to make the attempt, and he chose 
for the subject of his narrative the adventure to 
which he had already referred. I wish you could 
hear the story as he told it, for his quaint, forcible 
speech and simple, hearty manner lent a charm im- 
possible to reproduce. But I will give you the sub- 
stance of the tale. 

When I left Arizona, Captain Joe was still acting 
as scout, and by his shrewd vigilance and active 
energy rendering himself particularly obnoxious to 
the Apaches. All their efforts to kill or capture this 
troublesome adversary were unsuccessful. Joe seemed 
to lead a charmed life. 

But the tide of fortune turned. In company with 
a brother scout, a young fellow by the name of Price, 
Joe was returning to the fort one bright afternoon in 
early summer. The day was calm and everything 
apparently peaceful, but the two men, knowing the 
character of the enemy with whom they had to deal, 
kept a careful lookout for Indians. 

Suddenly the sharp report of a rifle rang out, and 
young Price sank to the ground, shot through the 
heart. 

Instantly the narrow pass was swarming with dusky 
forms, and Joe was fighting wildly, determined to 
sell his life as dearly as possible. But the unequal 
contest could not last. Overpowered by numbers, the 
scout was thrown down and firmly bound, amid the 
yells of the savages. 

Poor Price had been scalped, and his lifeless body 
was left where it lay, the Apaches retreating to the 


| mountains, bearing their precious captive. 


After a long and exhausting march, the Indians 
halted, and their chief, a powerful, malignant-looking 
savage, led the way through a steep, rocky gulch into 
one of the mysterious caves which are found in these 
regions. Here, still bound and closely guarded, Joe 
was placed, suffering greatly from his wounds, and 
with no cheerful thoughts to bear him company. 

At sunrise of the day following, he was brought 
before the Apache chief and his warrior band: Joe 
was certainly not at his best, for he had eaten nothing 
since he was taken. They were a grim, fierce-looking 
set, but Joe paid little heed to their savage display. 
One figure among them riveted his attention. It was 
that of the Indian whom he had befriended. 

But no gleam of recognition lighted the Indian’s 
swarthy features, and in the fierce and animated dis- 
cussion as to the fate of the prisoner, he took an 
active part. After a lengthy and bitter argument Joe 
was hustled back to his prison, but it was long past 
noon before he tasted food. Toward sunset he was 
again brought out of the cave, and started upon 
another weary march. 

Twilight had gathered, and the young moon was 
rising in a lightly clouded sky, when they came toa 
The scenery was wild and desolate. On one 
hand wound the steep mountain path, and on the 
other even in the dim moonlight Joe could see a 
black line of space beyond the narrow path. Far in 
those depths of space swept the great, rapid river. 

Not a word was spoken. At asign from the chief, 
Joe was led forward by two savages and still more 
firmly bound. He cast one swift look at the stern, 
impassive face of the Indian he had rescued, standing 
motionless and apparently indifferent beside the 
Apache chief. 

“Minns was right,” thopght Joe. “I’m getting paid 
off now.” 

A leathern thong was passed around Joe’s body, 
beneath his arms, and in the twinkling of an eye he 
was swung over the precipice. Down, down he was 
slowly lowered until he rested upon a narrow ledge 
of rock, little larger than his body. The thong, re- 
leased by the savages, whirred through the air, and 
hung dangling over the ledge, still fastened to Joe’s 
body. 

The Indian chief bent over the rocky cliff. 

“Is my brother easy?” he asked, mockingly. “I 
hope my white brother will rest well.” 

“Better than you will, old redskin!” the scout 
answered. 

For response he heard only howls of derisive 
triumph from the departing savages. 

As the full horror of his situation dawned upon 
him, Joe’s heart grew sick with dread. He had es- 
caped instant destruction only to perish in lingering 
torture. To the right of his narrow perch a shadowy 


| line of space defined the fearful abyss beneath; to 


the left frowning masses of rock loomed huge and 
grim in the cold moonlight. Slowly and painfully 
the weary hours dragged on. What could they bring 
but added torture? How far away might be the 
welcome death? 

Joe Saunders had not been a praying man—the wild, 
unsettled life he had led was not calculated to foster 








such habits—but somehow, as he lay on that shelving 
rock, bound, wounded, helpless, there floated through | 


OU EEE Sreeeet: 


knee in the far-off days of childhood. He found him- 
self repeating a part of it: 


“Now I lay me down to slee’ 
I pray the Lord my soul to 
If I should die —” 


Keep, 

Joe couldn’t get any further. 
there. But as he lay with closed eyes, the deathly, 
burning pain racking his nerves, he caught himself 
repeating over and over again, with strange persist- 
ency, those simple lines; and, oddly enough, instead 
of the heavy growl of the black, hungry river below 
him, he seemed to hear again the low, monotonous 
creak, creak of his mother’s rocking-chair, as she 
swayed to and fro in the twilight, singing softly to 
him, a tired little child upon her lap. The cool 
air about him was no longer the chill western night- 
wind, but a soft breeze from the dear old home- 
garden, fragrant with the breath of roses, wall-flowers 
and mignonette. 

“Hist!” 

Roused from his half-delirious fancies, Joe’s ear 
caught a low, whispering sound. In the half-obscured 
moonlight he saw dimly the face of an Indian peer- 
ing over.the cliff. Was it the chief? Had he returned 
again to mock his sufferings? 

Presently the Indian spoke. ‘‘Let my white brother 
trust. He shall be saved!’ 

Joe recognized the voice of the Indian whom he 
had rescued months before. 

Joe’s deliverance was a work of time, patience and 
ingenuity, but it was accomplished, and the leathern 
thong which had lowered him to his rocky prison was 
the means of his ascent to freedom. Then Joe heard 
how the Indian, on a mission from his tribe to the 


Apaches, had learned of Joe’s capture and had deter- | 
mined, at the risk of his own life, to save him who | 


had befriended him, even though that helper was one 
of the hated whites with whom his people were at 
war. 

There, under the midnight sky, in that heroic action, 
was sealed the life-long bond between Captain Joe 
and his “pard,” whom I had known as Long Jim. 

Only an Indian could have conducted that weary 
flight through trackless wastes and devious by-paths, 
undiscovered. For weeks Joe lay in hiding until 
assured of his benefactor’s safety. When he returned 
to the fort he was greeted as one from the dead. 

The astonishment and rage of the Apaches at his 
re-appearance must be imagined. 
never expressed, although he remained long enough 
in their vicinity to do still more effectual work against 
them. When he gave up the life of a scout it was to 
join his Indian friend in the region of the Yellow- 
stone, whither the Indian had long since preceded 
him. 

“What was Long Jim’s Indian name, Joe?” I 
asked, when he had finished his story. 

Joe shrugged his shoulders expressively. ‘‘On- 
pronounceable, major. Jest about as musical as the 
bark of a coyote. So I christened him Long Jim. 
Jim was my brother, ye know. Poor feller! he’s 
gone, too. 
me than he did.” Joe gave a jerk of his thumb in the 
direction of the sleeping Indian. 

“Folks have wondered, mebbe,” said Captain Joe, 


after a pause, “show ’twas thet Long Jim an’ me come | 


ter be sech close pardners, an’ I own it may seem 
kinder cur’us. Injuns aint reckoned o’ much account, 
ye know. But I’ll tell ye what, major,” and Joe’s 
brawny fist came down with a force which emphasized 
his words, “I’ve seen enough o’ the ins an’ outs 0’ 


human natur’ ter know that white men haint al’ays | 


got white hearts. True as steel I’ve foun’ Long Jim, 
an’ plenty o’ grit ter back it, an’ in all the time we’ve 
hunted an’ tramped it together I never knew him ter 
do a mean act or ter go back on a fren’, ef he is o’ny 
an Injun. 

“T remember,” he went on, presently, ‘happenin’ 
in upon a meetin’ they was a-holdin’ down ter the 
camp, an’ some words the preacher said took a cur’us 
hold onter me. I disremember now jest what he was 
a-talkin’ about, but I couldn’t never forgit some words 
he kep’ repeatin’ over and over agin. ‘He gave him- 
self fur me.’ Them’s jest the words, an’ I tell ye 
they took a powerful hold onter me, major, fur they 
seemed ter bring that awful night right up afore me 
agin. That’s what Long Jim would ’a’ done fur me, 
d’ye see? Bible words them air, I reckon, aint they? 
Yes, I thought so. Wal, I aint never forgot ’em, nor 
I aint likely ter, neither. They mean sumthin’ real 


ter me!” Mrs. L. G. YEATON. 
————+or-—___—_—_- 


For the Companion. 


SMALL ECONOMIES. 


It is the little economies that tell in the long run, 
and a girl with a very moderate wardrobe can manage 
always to look well dressed if she will take the time 
and trouble to economize in small things. 

For instance, summer is rapidly approaching, the 
new styles in hats are out, but 
you, perhaps, cannot afford to 
buy a new one. Last year’s 
styles are very different from 
the hats to be worn this coming 
season. How can you 
get along with your old 
one? 

Shall I tell you whate 
to do? Fig. 1 shows an 
old hat; yours may be 
like it—high, pointed crown, a brim projecting in 
front and drooping at the sides. Low crowns are the 
style now, you know, and a low crown you, also, may 
have. 

First, decide just how high you want your crown to 
be, then, after scrubbing the hat with nail-brush and 
soapsuds until all the 
dust is removed, rip the 
straw apart around the 
crown at the height de- 
cided upon, cutting the 
end at the back of the 
hat. 

The top of the crown 
will, of course, be too 
small to fit in again; so 
when you have ripped 
off two or three rows of the braid, soak the crown 






Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Memory failed him | 


To Joe it was | 


An’ no brother could ’a’ done more fur | 
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tin-pail turned bottom-side up. The pail must be 
about the size you wish your crown. 
If the crown is still too small to go over the pail, 
| soak and stretch it again and again, until it can be 
| forced over the upturned pail (Fig. 2). 
Leave it to harden while you flatfen out the brim 
of your hat into the prevailing shape. Soak this part 
of the hat in hot water also, then, laying the brim on 
| the edge of the 

ironing _ table 
| (Fig. 3), pressit 
| with a hot iron 

until it stiffens 
jout flat. Per- 
| haps it will be 
| necessary to lay 

the hat right 

side up on the 

table, and press 
| the upper side of the brim to make it stand out nicely 
| close to the crown. In that case cover the brim with 
| aclean piece of white cotton cloth and iron over that. 
| Dampen the part of the crown attached to the brim, 

and fit it over the other without removing the latter 
| from the pail. Let the top of the crown come just to 

the edge of that fitted over it. Press together the 
| two parts of the crown with your hands, and set the 
hat aside for a while. Before it is entirely dry, re- 
move it carefully from the pail, so that the two parts, 
which the varnish on the straw has caused to adhere 
together, will not separate. 
Then sew the crown in the 
hat, and the result will 
be the new- 
shaped hat 
shown in 





Fig. 3. 








| 


your purse 
will not even 


Fig. 4. 


| permit you to indulge in new ribbons for trimming, 


| but do not let that discourage you. You, no doubt, 
| have some ribbon, pretty but soiled. This can be 
| freshened up wonderfully. 

| First, wash it in lukewarm soapsuds, using no 
| soap directly on the ribbon, for, if white, the soup is 
‘apt to turn it yellow, and if colored, to fade it in 
streaks. Do not rub the ribbon either—that will pull, 
and make it look old and worn. Squeezing it in the 
hands will take out the dirt, but if it is very much 
soiled, it will be best to let it soak for a while before 
washing it, and, perhaps, add a little borax to the 
water. 

When quite clean, rinse the ribbon in clear luke- 
| warm water, squeeze it out gently, pat it between the 
folds of a towel until it is merely damp, then wrap it 
| round and round a bottle which has previously been 
covered with several thicknesses 
of clean white cotton cloth. 

In commencing to win’ the 
ribbon on the bottle, with a 
needle and thread tack the end 
to the cloth covering the bottle, 
then, when it is all on, fasten 
the last end, tacking this time 
only at each corner (Fig. 5). 

If the bottle is covered smooth- 
ly, and the ribbon .stretched 
smoothly over it, it will dry nice- 
ly and will not be stiffand shiny, 
as ribbon always is when ironed. 

Now you have your hat and the trimming, the next 
| thing I advise you to do is to visit the stores, look at 
| trimmed hats, and see how to use your ribbon to the 
best advantage. If you cannot do that, study a fashion 
| paper, and follow a neat and simple style, for which 
| the ribbon will be sufficient trimming. 








Fig. 5. 





Now I shall tell you of another bit of economy, 
which is the making up of 


Old Stockings. 


Do you know the stockings which most people 
throw away as useless can be made to do service a 
second time? 

Much - darned stock- 
ings are exceedingly 
uncomfortable on any 
feet, especially busy 
ones, and, instead of 
trying to fill up holes in 
the old darns, it is far 
better to make the 
stockings over altogeth- 


















er. This is the way to 
do it. on 
First, select an old 


stocking in which the 
outline of the sole is 
shown by the 
corded line, 
then cut out 
the sole, 
keeping care- 
fully to the 
outline. Take 
a pair of 
stockings, 
the legs of 
which are 
strong and 
firm, lay smoothly on top of one the stocking from 
which you have just cut the sole, placing it up high 
on the foot, above the darn on heel and toe, 2s 
shown in Fig 6. 
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Fig. 8. 


Pin it in place, and, using it for a pattern, cut the 
under stocking just like it, allowing one-eighth of an 
inch for seams. Cut out the other stocking of the 











| his mind a fragment of verse learned at his mother’s 


in boiling water until it is soft and pliable; then pull | pair in the same way, and then from the leg of 
and stretch it with your hands and fit it on a small! another old stocking get your two soles, using the 
* 
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sole you at first cut out for a pattern (Fig. 7 7). Allow 
one eighth of an inch for seams on the soles also. 

Backstitch together first the seams in the heels, 
then the soles into the stockings. 
and sew them out flat, like Fig. 8, and you will have 
a pair of stockings almost equal to new, and fully as 
comfortable. 


———_or— 


For the Companion. 
AN ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Every electric motor consists of two essential parts 
—a movable magnetic part, called the armature, and 
afield magnet which is excited by the electric current. 
The field magnet attracts the armature and causes a 
motion, which is transformed, by means of various 
mechanical contrivances, into any desirable form. 

A motor embracing these two parts, in their 
simplest forms, is illustrated in the cut. 

To the end of a two-by-four-inch base, screw an up- 

right piece of half-inch board two and a half inches 
long. To this secure, by means of a two-inch iron 
screw, the field magnet, which consists of a thread 
spool, an inch and a half long, which has been wound 
full of number twenty insulated copper wire. The 
screw should fill the hole in the spool, and it is advis- 
able to cut away as much of the superfluous wood of 
the spool as possible, in order that the wire may be 
close to the iron throughout its whole length. 
* The armature is made from a similar spool, around 
whose middle are arranged, at equal distances from 
each other, six one-inch iron screws. They should 
project about three-quarters of an inch from the 
wood. 

Bend a piece of sheet brass, five by one inches, into 
U form, having previously drilled a hole in each end 
just large enough to receive a two-and-a-half-inch 
wire nail. Drive this nail into a half-inch copper 
washer, and, if the latter does not remain firm about 
the head of the nail, solder the two together. 

File six equidistant notches in the edge of the 
washer. Having filled the hole in the centre of the 
spool with wood, pass the nail through the holes in 
the U-shaped piece of brass and through the centre 
of the spool so that the latter may revolve with the 
nail as axis. 

The brass may then be screwed to the base so that 
the screws of the armature may, in revolving, pass 
close before the head of the screw in the field magnet. 

To the side of the base directly under the toothed 
washer screw a block of wood half an inch square 











and two inches long. To the side,of this attach a 
small strip of spring brass, whose end is bent in the 
manner indicated in the cut. 

This bend of the brass should be so arranged that 
it shall be in contact with one of the projections of 
the washer, from the time when the centre of the 
field magnet is half-way between two neighboring 
screws of the armature until the approaching screw 
is directly opposite this centre. The contact should 
then be broken, and, having passed one of the notches, 
should be repeated at the next projection. 

This spring is connected with one pole of the bat- 
tery, the other pole being connected with one end of 
the field magnet wire. The remaining terminal of 
the magnet is passed around one of the screws which 
secures the brass U to the base. 

If none of the batteries which the experimenter 
p should din starting the motor when 
constructed as above, he should substitute for the 
sal-ammoniac solution of the Leclanche battery, 
which was described in the article about “an electric 
bell,” a solution of one quart of water, in which have 





been dissolved two tablespoonfuls each of bichromate | 
When not in use, the | 


of potash and sulphuric acid. 
zinc should be removed from this solution. 
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WHAT HE KNEW. 
The country stage-driver who was such an impor- 


tant and delightful personage forty years ago, is | 


being rapidly driven from the land by the railroads; 


but once in a while, one may still be seen, and he is | 


almost always well worth seeing and hearing. 


Ezra Hale, the stage-driver between the little vil- 
lage of B— and the railway station at the neighbor- 
ing town five miles distant, is a man who makes the 
seat beside him a place much to be desired. But he 
displays a certain firmness in relation to the man 
ment of the coach, which is regarded with disfavor 
by some who consider his ideas, like his driving, at 
times a little slow. 

One muddy spring day there came to the village a 
drummer from the distant city. He arrived on the 
morning train, and during his drive to B—— found 
much fault with the leisurely gait of the horses. He 
could have gone as fast on his own feet, he declared. 

“Why don’t you take to ’em?” suggested Ezra, 
with his slow, undisturbed smile; and as they were 
then at a particularly muddy spot in the road, the 
young man relapsed into silence, resolving to be 
avenged of his wrongs in the afternoon. 

Accordingly, when the bay drew up before the 
one store in the village, an hour and a half before 
train-time, the drummer did not even glance toward 
the door, but was busy talking over spring styles with 
the store-keeper. After about two minutes the voice 
of Ezra Hale demanded with considerable vigor, “Are 
you a-comin’, young man?” 

The drummer sauntered to the door, and replied, 


with a jaunty air, “Why, yes, my good fellow, but | 
y; it’s perfectly absurd for you to take 


there’s no hurry 
an hour and a half to go five miles!” 

“Young man,” said Ezra, severely, “perhaps you 
think you know more about drivi in’ a coach in mud- 
time than Ido. Ef you’re goin’ along with me, you 
jest gether up them suit snippin’s o’ yourn, and come ; 

sha’ n't wait more’n a minute, so you'd better be 
Spry! 

ray after one look at the determined face, the 
drummer disappeared inside the store, from which he 
immediately re-emerged with his bag and avery crest- 
fallen air, and clambered meekly into the coac’ 
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| To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
| vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 
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These two new styles are made of fine French 
Satteen, patterned after the finest French Cor- 
sets. They are superior to imported Corsets in 


| being boned with Coraline, which will neither 


wrinkle nor break. All other Corsets are 
boned with horn or reed, which will break, or 
with cord, which will not give proper support. 
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~ DULUTH. 


Duluth is all that remains on this continent to per- 
petuate the name of one of the most devoted French 
missionaries who were sent over here in the seven 





teenth century. It is not likely that this daring | Pibre Chair Seats. Harwood 


Jesuit priest ever dreamed of any monument to com- 


memorate his life on the lonely shores of Lake | J 8 


Superior, and least of all one in the form of a large | 


and growing city built by English-speaking men. 


Duluth, or, as the name would more properly be 
written, Du Lhut, occupies ground which was known | 
to the French as’ Fond-du-Lac—what we should call 
the Head-of-the-Lake. All ‘the shores and islands of | 
Superior were surveyed and mapped by the French at | 
an early date. Du Lhut was among these explorers, 
but his name does not appear until 1678 

About this time the missionary explorer established 
a fort three or four miles up the River Kaministiquia, 
on the north shore of the lake. It was no doubt 
much more a trading-post than a fort, for the French | 
had no rivals to fear toward the north. The spot was 
afterward the site of Fort William, and was the point 
from which the Hudson’s Bay Company shipped furs 
over the lakes. 

The nearest white neighbors that Du Lhut had were 
at the Jesuit mission of La Pointe, on the south shore 
of the lake, directly opposite the Apostles Islands. 
This place is now known as Bayfield. It had been 
established in 1670, and remained the leading point 
of trade and of influence with the Indians until the 
fall of the French power in America in 1759. 

Du Lhut is said to have been a great sufferer from 
gout, but this did not prevent him leading an 
active life. What explorations he may have made on 
his side of the lake we do not know; but there is a 
tradition connected with the man that shows how 
keenly jealous the French were of any interference 
with their trade or their management of the Indians. 

It is —— that Du Lhut was on his way to La 
Pointe by the western shore of the lake, and that he 
was somewhere near the site of the town that bears 
his name, when he heard from the Indians that white 
men had been seen on the Mississippi. He immedi- 
ately suspected that the strangers were English ex- 
plorers, so he took with him a posse of four men, and | } 
went down the St. Croix River until he reached the | 
Mississi) Here he fell in with Louis Hennepin, | 
who nape gone above the Falls of St. Anthony, but | 
had been taken prisoner and brought down the river | 
by the Indians. It was then plain that Hennepin 
was the white man of whom Du Lhut had heard 
rumors on the shore of the lake. 

It isreported that Du Lhut returned from this expe- 
dition by way of Lake Michigan. If this was the 
case, then it may be supposed that he went down the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the W‘sconsin, up that 
river to Portage, across to the Fox River, and by 
that stream to Green Bay. He had then a good many 

hundred miles of coasting along shores that were 
difficult of navigation in open canoes. 

This following up by Du Lhut of a flying rumor 
concerning a white man seen somewhere on the upper 
waters of the rhich nels | ato us a lively idea of the 
feeling with which neighbors would have been. re- 
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Itching Piles. KI 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., | Sin 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 

a 
A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, | 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
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SISTER DORA. 


One of the most remarkable nurses who have de- 
voted their lives to the sick was the woman known 
in Englandas “Sister Dora.” Her determination and 
strength of will seemed boundless, and led her to 
fight audaciously against any odds. She generally 
caught any infectious disease to which she was ex- 
posed, but did not, for that reason, dream of fleeing 
from danger. She was once called to visit a man 
dying with a malignant and loathsome malady. 


He had been deserted by relatives and nurse, and 
was scarcely conscious. hen she entered, the poor | 


man raised himself in bed, and whispered, “Kiss me, | | 


sister.” 

She kissed him, and he sank back; then, havin 
promised that she would not leave him while he live 
she sat by his side, alone and in darkness, unti 
morning. 

Once, in passing through a terrible locality to see a 
patient, she was stopped by a man who ran out of a 
notorious place of ill-repute, crying, “Sister, you’re 
wanted; they’ve been fighting, and a man’s hurt des- 
perate. % 

The thought passed through her mind that she 
might be murdered, but it was instantly suceeeded by 
the reflection : 

‘What does it matter if I am murdered!’ 

She made her way inside, and, to her su 
hardened men who filled the room lifted t 
and made way for her to pass. 

At another time, while in a railway carriage with 
a number of rough “nayvvies,”’ she boldly reproved 
them for using profane language. They Yaid hands 
on her, held her down on the seat among them, and 
inquired if she “‘wanted her face smashed in?” She 
remained quite calm, and when the train reached the 
next station, and they released her, one of them said, 
“Shake hands, mum! You’re a good plucked one, 
you are; you were right and we were wrong.” 

She was equally brave in assuming moral respon- 
sibilities and des sing risks. A man, whose arm had 
been terribly injured, was told at the hospital that 
the limb must be amputated. Sister Dora offered to 
save it, and though the doctors told her that failure 
would result in mortification and consequent loss of 
the man’s life, both she and the patient cheerfully | 
took the risk. 

For three weeks she devoted herself to the case, 
night and day, and when the man recovered, he was 
known in the neighborhood as “Sister’s Arm.” Dur- 
ing an illness of Sister Dora, the man afterwards 
walked eleven miles every Sunday morning to inquire 
for her. ‘“‘How’s Sister?” he would ask, ding, when 
he had received a reply, “Tell her it’s her arm that 
rang the bell.” 
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HAPPY MEN. 


The old Persians, who had many authors of singu- 
lar penetration, gave the world the following prov- 
erb: 


“There are two men in the world who are perfectly 
happy: two men whose minds may be at rest. The 
first is the wholly {+ man, who is happy be- 
cause he thinks that he knows everything. 

“The second is the really learned man, whois happy 
because he knows that there will always be something 
for him to learn.” 

This proverb suggests certain maxims which were 
the favorites of a Massachusetts clergyman, now 
dead, and which were as follows: 

When a man knows not and knows not that he 
knows not, he is a fool; shun him. 

When a man knows not and knows that he knows 
not, he is simple; teach him. 

hen a man knows and knows not that he knows, 
he is asleep; wake him. 

hen a man knows and knows that he knows, he 
is wise; follow him. 
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Hernia is held socusely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, ¢ durable an gheap. Sent by 
mail. Circular free. Truss ‘hicago, lil. 
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LADIES! 


We make a handsome, 
fashionable and durable 
NICKEL BELT for Ladies and 
Children. It is fastened 
with a pretty catch and clasp and is finished like a 
mirror. Makes a splendid form without corsets 
and will wear for years. Sent prepaid on receipt of 
$1.00. Send size of waist. 


_GEO.W. SPURR « CO., Marion, Ind. 


Safety 


Bicycles. 
$35 to $100. 


TAD 
Sam Send samp for ne 


GEO. R. BIDWELL, 313 W. 58th St., New York. 














Pears’ Soap 


(Scented and Unscented) 


SECURES A 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 





OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 














ROAD CARTS O ONLY i 


ay 








CHICALO ‘St SCALE G Go. 
Chicago, Tilinols, U. & 


= ONLY - PRACTICAL 
LoW-PRICED 


EWRITER! 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, 
partment, Pore Mrc. Co., boston, Nek New ag. ha 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 mIDAae Street, 
CHICA 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


af, th ‘the Blogsome. ‘The 3 Best 
jw ty Cai , "Salt Rhe 
Rheum: Sick 


Headache, Constipation Piles, 


Whoopi 
Blo Bisenses, Send for 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

SurE Remepy for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 

Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


LADIES! 



























Use Only 
BROWN’S | hang 
oots 
FRENCH — 
DRESSING Shoes. 


Sold by all Dealers. 


All Ages Enjoy this Parlor Game, 


{ptensely Amusing 
















out a 
any smoo' tt ace, even to 
gisas. Will aot mar furniture 
r harm anyone. Truly a 
scientific invention. 
in nce, 
| 


Post- paid. 
Nickel, $1. 
Bronze,75c, 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW co., 








Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








q 








| 





ST AMPS ® 100 rare var, China, Borneo, no, Egypt 
poems Peru, old U. 8. Tre: 

War, etc., only 2c. 1 asst’d Mexico, Cy orem Sateen’ 

Trinidad, ete: only 100." how 20-page price-list free. 

Agents wanted at: a lays commission. STANDARD 

STAMP CO., 11155. h Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





A Peerless Beauty, 


Can there be anything more exquisitely 
beautiful than a lovely young girl, just bloom- 
ing into womanhood, with a skin soft as velvet 
and as pure as the driven snow, with a suffi- 
cient tracing of pink to suggest the 


BLUSH OF A ROSE? 
These are charms of complexion which 
invariably result from the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


This wonderful purifying agent removes 
Blotches, Pimples, Tan and every trace of 
beauty-marring defects, and gives to the 
plainest features a complexion which is a per- 
fect DREAM OF LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Glenn’s Soap will aoe sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for ene, cake 5 cts. for three cakes, b 
Cc. N. TEN ON, Sole PSCSTITSS, 11 
Fulton y ata New York City 





Curticura Remevies Curs 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 
‘rom Pimpces to Sororutas 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are held 
by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 


been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
mobies. a Dg | La) piney diseases of the skin, scalp 





CUTICURA, “— great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifie r, 
internally, are a positive cure for every form of skin 
and plood ‘di disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. zrepered by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Bost 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| = Pimples, blackheads, chapped and ‘Oily skin 29 | 
prevented by CuTIcURA Soap. 








Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and =, 
speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLas- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 










BARKLEY 


$ 
loose 


$(3.50 
ROAD 
CARTS‘ 


YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 


Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, ©. 


The Crown Perfumery Cos 
INVIGORATING 





INVIGORATING 
QINIHS3Y¥d4au 


CROWN PERFUMERY. co. 


i177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


“*Our readers, who are in the habit of pur- 
qhasing th that delicious pe erfume, CRAB AP- 
PLE Soom, of the Crown Perfumery 
Com mpanys prec ure also a _ bottle ot 
heir IN 1GORAT NG LAVENDER SALTS. 
© more rapid or pleasant cure for a head- 
ache is possible.’’—Le Follet, Paris. 
To enable our readers at once to procure a bottle of 
these Salts, now so much in demand, send 75 cents in 
stamps or post office order to Melvin § Badger. or 
+, Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Caswell, M & Co., New 
York, and a full-sized bottle of these delightfui Salts 
will be sent post apa aid to any address, Send two 
p- A, end three bottles will bes cent to any one address. 





